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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS... 


Titles that are favorites 
the country over 


and 


many new titles 
published this spring! 


Newly added to the popular 
HEALTH ano GROWTH SERIES 
By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 

FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT —Grade One— 

HAPPY DAYS —Grade Two— 


Completing this eminent series for the entire elemen- 
tary system, grades one through eight. 








Ever increasing in favor 


THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 


Today’s leading method of teaching reading as embodied 
in the Work-Play Books, by Gates, Huber, and Ayer. 





CANBY, CARTER, 
and MILLER 





FINE NEW BOOKS 
us FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A successful series of work-type readers 


READING TO LEARN 
Book One - Book Two - Book Three 
By YOAKAM, BAGLEY, and KNOWLTON 


For the improvement of reading ability as well as 
preparation for social studies; for intermediate grades. 





REVISED 
EDITIONS 
OF 





JUNIOR BOOK ONE 
— Grade 7 — 


JUNIOR BOOK TWO 
— Grade 8— 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Completing this superb series for the entire six-year 
course of English composition in both junior and 
senior high schools. 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


New Elementary Latin and Second Latin Book have 
been thoroughly revised in the light of the most re- 


cent advances in Latin teaching today. 








BLACK and CONANT 


NEW PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


As modern as the most recent developments and in- 
ventions related to this science. Teachable, simple, 
attractive. 





LENNES 


PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


A general course for ninth-graders; problems related 
to practical life situations. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





The REVISED EDITION of 

WATKINS and BEDELL 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY 


New material, new illustrations, new problems; entire 
book brought up to date and simplified. 





ROUX 
PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 
SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 


New books, perfectly articulated. A simple introduc- 
tion to French, and a second course. 





60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Our Business Life 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played 
by the individual in business or in economic community 
life. It deals with the effective and efficient use of the 
common business services. The foundation which it 
builds for businesslike living also serves as a foundation 
for further study of business subjects and for work in 
the business world. Filled with worth-while student 
activity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the 
part of both the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work book. Beauti- 
ne | printed, profusely illustrated, and unusually 
readable. 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 


Chicago 
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VIRGI NIA City and County 
Teachers’ Associations are now protected 


under our liberal plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


(Accident & Health) 


Investigate this plan and its advantages. 
Write to the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


501 Grace Securities Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 











FASHIONABLE DRESS 


is just an incident of 


trading here 


And it costs no more! In buying your 
inexpensive clothes at a fine store, you 
profit by its taste, standards and experi- 
ence. We've studied your vacation re- 
quirements . . . we’ve planned stunning 
styles and models for you .. . and a 
pleasing surprise awaits you in their 


modest prices! 





Grace at Sixth 
RICHMOND, VA. 


3rd Floor 
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Just adopted by Indiana 
—ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES— 


Why more than 17,500 places use these geographies 


. Lively text material co-ordinated with 4, Extensive, varied activities in the 
maps and pictures. books and accompanying workbooks. 


- Simplified vocabulary. 5. Abundant illustrative material. 


. Regional maps, showing how surface 
conditions modify man’s activities. 


—GINN AND @S5a COMPANY— 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; Represented by James C. Ambler 


Write for Circular No. 735 























THE 1936 EDITION OF 


THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The major purpose of this series of texts is to help pupils understand (1) specific problems that various 
peoples face in using their natural environments and in coping with difficulties which those environments 
present, and (2) ways in which people are solving or attempting to solve those problems. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS and UNITED STATES AND CANADA have been entirely 
reset, the most recent data available are included, and the books have new maps and hundreds of new 


illustrations. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLING SERIES 


By Firman and Sherman 
Each book (grades three to eight) of this new series provides an individual self-instruction plan by which 
the pupils teach themselves to spell with the help of their classmates. This procedure offers a type of 


preparation for co-operative social living, while the pupils are acquiring normal spelling skills without 
the use of any of the monotonous reviews, drills, and grinds of the traditional spelling methods. 


For further details, please communicate with 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


41 Union Square New York City 




















EDITORIAL 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE PREVENTORIUM 

March 4 of this year marked the seventh anni- 
versary of the opening of the Preventorium at the 
University Hospital to the school teachers of Vir- 
ginia. For the information of the teachers, we 
have published in the Journal from time to time 
important facts concerning the method of ad- 
mitting patients to the Preventorium. In the 
October, 1935, issue of the Journal we stated fully 
the main features of the new system. We are 
repeating those statements here in a little different 
rorm. 


IVho are eligible to the Preventorium? 

1. All members of the Virginia Education As- 

engaged in the State 

system of public education who have made 

a contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund. 

This includes all teachers, supervisors and 

administrators connected with the State 
public school system of Virginia. 

2. Recently by action of the board of directors of 
the Virginia Education Association all teach- 
ers who are at the Catawba Sanatorium and 
at Blue Ridge Sanatorium and all those teach- 
ers on the official retired list were made 
eligible to the Preventorium, provided they 
make their contributions of $4.00 to the 
Welfare Fund. 


sociation actively 


What are the requirements for admission to the 
Preventorium? 
1. Active membership in the Virginia Education 
Association. 
2. Credit in headquarters office for a contribu- 
tion of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund for which 
a blue Preventorium card has been issued. 
This $4.00 is paid only once. 


How do you make application for admission to 
the Preventorium? 

1. A teacher must first write to the superin- 
tendent of the University Hospital three or 
four days in advance giving him the date she 
wishes to enter so that all arrangements may 
be made before her arrival. Letters to the 
Hospital should be addressed to the Superin- 
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tendent of the University Hospital, Univer 
sity, Virginia. 

When a teacher reports at the University 
Hospital she must present both her member- 
ship card for the current school session and 
her blue Preventorium card in order to be 
admitted to the Preventorium. The two cards 
are absolutely essential as credentials of 
admission. 


bo 


How much do teachers have to pay for hospitaliza- 
tion at the Preventorium? 

Under our contract with the board of visitors 
of the University of Virginia, teachers may 
receive all kinds of hospital service at the rate 
of $4.00 per day with a minimum charge, 
however, of $15.00; that is, if a teacher stay 
one, two or three days, the charge is $15.00 
and she must make a deposit of the minimum 
charge when she enters. If she stay four or 
more days, the charge is at the rate of $4.00 
per day. These charges cover all necessary 
hospital expenses while at the Preventorium ; 
that is, a teacher will not be required to pay 
the usual cost of the operating table, X-ray 
fees, laboratory examination fees and other 
medical and surgical fees. The $4.00 per day 
charge merely covers the actual cost to the 
Hospital for maintaining a patient. 


What kinds of diseases are not treated at the 
Preventorium? 
Contagious diseases, maternity cases, dental 
work and fitting of glasses, chronic and 
malignant cases. The Hospital officials shall 
decide upon the medical suitability of patients 
for entrance on the Preventorium and they 
will also be the judges as to when a patient is 
deemed sufficiently improved to be discharged. 


It is highly important that teachers remember 
that at the last meeting of the board of directors 
a ruling was made requiring that all teachers make 
their contributions of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund 
at least four months before they apply for admis- 
sion to the Preventorium; that is, teachers will 
have to wait four months after making their con 
tributions of $4.00 before they can be admitted 
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to the Preventorium. Beginning teachers, however, 
may be admitted immediately after their contribu- 
tions are made, provided these contributions are 
made prior to March 1 of the session they start 
teaching. 

The management of the Hospital urgently re- 
quests that teachers, so far as possible, avoid mak- 
ing application for admission to the Preventorium 
during week-ends and holidays. Members of the 
Hospital staff are teaching every day, and, like 
teachers, take advantage of week-ends and holidays 
for trips and recreation. 


FRED M. ALEXANDER GOES TO 
STATE DEPARTMENT 

Fred M. Alexander, for the past nineteen years 
principal of the high school at Newport News, 
was Called to the State Department of Education 
on March 16 as State supervisor of negro schools 
to fill the position long held by the late W. D. 
Gresham. Mr. Alexander brings to his new 
duties a long and highly successful experience as 
a teacher and administrator of schools. His 
academic training has been thorough and com- 
plete from the elementary schools of his native 
Frederick County through the period of secondary 
training at the Shenandoah Valley Academy at 
Winchester, Virginia. Later he studied at the 
University of Virginia and at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary where he received the B.A. degree. 
Still later he studied at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and at Columbia University, New 
York City, from which institution he will shortly 
receive the Ph.D. degree. 

Mr. Alexander has had a wide experience in 
school work. He began his teaching experience 
as principal of schools at Morrisville, Virginia ; 
he then was principal for two years at Orange. 
Later he was principal of the high school at Cape 
Charles before going to Newport News. At New- 
port News, he did his most outstanding piece of 
school work as principal of the high school for 
nineteen years. During this period he built up a 
high school from less than 400 students to the 
present enrolment of over 1,500. This school is 
now recognized as one of the most modern and 
up-to-date high schools in the State. 

Besides his work as a high school administrator 
he has been called upon to give courses in summer 
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sessions at Fredericksburg and Harrisonburg State 
teachers colleges and at the College of William 
and Mary and the University of Virginia. More 
recently he gave courses in curriculum making at 
Columbia University, New York City. In addi- 
tion to all this he has the honor of having been 
selected to conduct curriculum laboratories at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee, and at the 
University of Virginia summer sessions. 

Mr. Alexander served as chairman of the Vir- 
ginia High School Course of Study Committee and 
also chairman of the Aims Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Curriculum Committee. He is now recog- 
nized as probably the best interpreter of the new 
curriculum for Virginia. 

Mr. Alexander has always been interested in 
the Virginia Education Association. He has con- 
tinuously held official positions in this organization 
either as president or as chairman of such impor- 
tant committees as the Retirement Committee and 
the Welfare Committee. In all his official duties 
he has made a distinct contribution to public edu- 
cation and to the professional life of teachers in 
the State. 

Mr. Alexander’s sound scholarship, deep human 
sympathies and an abiding faith in public educa- 
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tion will continue to characterize his work in his 
new field of activities. 

Mr. Alexander is a Rotarian, a life member of 
the National Education Association, a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and Phi Delta Kappa. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Complying with the instructions of the board 
of directors at its last meeting, President John 
E. Martin has appointed the following com- 
mittees whose duty it shall be to make studies 
and to report recommendations to the board of 
directors at its next meeting in November: 


Committee on Change in the Form and Content 
of the Virginia Journal of Education 


Omer Carmichael, Chairman, Lynchburg 

A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville 

S. P. Vanderslice, Clarendon 

Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony Creek 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg 


Committee on Group Insurance for Sickness and 
Accident 


Howard R. Richardson, Chairman, Alexandria 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal 

Ione Wilshin, Norfolk 

Roy Helms, Amelia 

H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek 


Committee on Regrouping of Departments and 
Sections of the Virginia Education Association 


R. M. Newton, Chairman, Hampton 
Rhoderic Lacy, Halifax 
Mrs. Eleanor P, Rowlett, Richmond 


Teachers who are interested in any of these 
matters should get in communication with the 
chairman of the respective committee. 





PLANS FOR STATE-WIDE TEXTBOOK 
ADOPTION 
The State Board of Education has recently 


issued an official statement to the publishers of 
textbooks which is also of interest to teachers, 
principals and school people generally. The state- 
ment follows: 

The State Board of Education at its meeting 
March 20 instructed the committee on textbooks 
consisting of Sidney B. Hall, State Superinten- 
dent, Superintendent Joseph H. Saunders, New- 
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port News, Virginia, and Miss Rose MacDonald, 
Berryville, Virginia, to handle all questions relat- 
ing to the adoption of textbooks. No other 
member of the Board is to be interviewed or to 
receive samples of textbooks except on invitation 
from such member. 

The State Board of Education is ready to con- 
sider bids from the publishers for the renewal of 
contracts on basal and optional basal textbooks 
that have been in use in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia only five years for a renewal period of two 
years from June 30, 1936. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary for 
each publisher who has a contract for one or 
more textbooks which have been in use only five 
years in Virginia public schools to send to C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Director School Libraries and 
Textbooks, (not later than April 1), the lowest 
wholesale f.o.b. publisher (nearest shipping point) 
bid price for each title checked on the enclosed 
basal and optional basal list for a renewal con- 
tract of two years under the terms of Sections 
617 and 618 of the Textbook Law. See copy of 
law enclosed. 

The Board eliminated textbooks from the basal 
and optional basal list as follows: 


ELEMENTARY HicH SCHOOL 
Music Bookkeeping 
Early and Modern European 
History 


Latin Grammar and Composition 
Plane Trigonometry 
Physics and Laboratory Manual 
High School Geography 
Textbooks on the following subjects will be con- 
sidered by the committee with reference to a new 
adoption : 


ELEMENTARY HicH ScHOOL 


Civics English and American Literature 
Dictionary French, German and Spanish 
Drawing Grammars 
Geography Vergil and Cicero 
History of Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry 
Virginia Plane Geometry and Solid Geom- 
Physiology etry 
and Hygiene Chemistry and Laboratory Manual 
Spelling Biology 
Writing 
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The subjects included under the last heading, 
namely, books to be considered for adoption, are 
the only textbooks to which the Textbook Com- 
mittee will give attention at this time. The com- 
mittee proposes to devote all the time possible dur- 
ing the month of April to the consideration of text- 
books. Representatives of the textbook publishers 
are requested not to call on members of the Text- 
book Committee before April first nor after April 
thirty, and then only upon appointment. The com- 
mittee hopes to complete the adoption at the earliest 
moment compatible with the time necessary for re- 
viewing materials. 

If your company publishes any textbooks on the 
subjects listed as open for consideration with ref- 
erence to a new adoption for basal or optional basal 
use which you care to offer for use in the Virginia 
public schools, please send sample copies direct to 
each member of the Textbook Committee tmmedi- 
ately. You should write C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
Director School Libraries and Textbooks, giving 
the following information : author, title, grade, and 
wholesale bid price f.o.b. publisher’s nearest ship- 
ping point and the lowest net State Depository bid 
price for each title submitted to the members of the 
Textbook Committee. A copy of the letter to 
Mr. Dickinson should be mailed to Superintendent 
Saunders and another copy to Miss MacDonald. 

The committee will, of course, be guided pri- 
marily by the needs of the Virginia course of study. 
You may secure a copy of the course of study 
upon request. 

TEACHERS CALLED TO EXPRESS 
OPINIONS BY VOTE 


You will find in this issue of the Journal a 
questionnaire on page 306 giving the opportunity 
to every teacher to vote her sentiment on a vital 
question that now confronts the officers of the 
Virginia Education Association, A committee 
has been appointed to make a study of the pro- 





posal to change the Virginia Journal of Education 
from a professional magazine to that of a weekly 
or semi-monthly newspaper and to make recom- 
mendations at the next meeting of the board of 


directors. The committee wished to get a fair 


cross section of the wishes of the teachers on 
this question. 
Every teacher who gets the Journal should fill 


- 
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out the questionnaire and mail the ballot im- 
mediately, The result of this questionnaire will 
greatly facilitate the work of the committee. 
Study the questionnaire carefully and then send 
in your vote. 





OF INTEREST TO RETIRED TEACHERS 
AND TEACHERS AT CATAWBA AND 
BLUE RIDGE SANATORIA 


At a recent joint meeting of the welfare com- 
mittee and the executive committee the following 
resolution was passed: 

“That teachers at Catawba and Blue Ridge 
Sanatoria and the teachers on the official 
retired list be notified through the Journal 
that if they have made a contribution to the 
Welfare Fund they are eligible to the Pre- 
ventorium; that they should apply to the 
headquafters office for proper credential 
cards and that division superintendents be 
requested to notify the above teachers in 
their divisions.” 
This resolution was passed to carry out the in- 
structions of the board. of directors at its last 
meeting exempting the teachers at Catawba and 
Blue Ridge Sanatoria and teachers on the official 
retired list from the payment of the membership 
fee in the Virginia Education Association in order 
to qualify for the Preventorium. They, of course, 
will be required to make the $4.00 contribution 
to the Welfare Fund. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS OF SURRY 
COUNTY TEACHERS 


Whereas, we, the teachers of Surry County, consider 
a school term of eight months insufficient to meet the 
demands of the present educational system and a chang- 
ing civilization; and 

Whereas, we feel that we should point out the fol- 
lowing results of such a shortened term: 

1. That standards are lowered in that minimum re- 
quirements are rushed over or are not met. 

2. That insufficient time is devoted to drills. 

3. That the teacher is unable to give adequate indi- 
vidual attention. 

4. That retardation is increased rather than decreased. 

5. That absences are more costly to the pupil’s de- 
velopment when there is a shortened term rather than a 
regular term of nine months. 

6. That a vacation of four months makes it necessary 
for the teacher to spend more time in reviewing the 
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work of the preceding grade before beginning the regu- 
lar work. 

7. That the well-rounded development of the child 
through the literary, dramatic, artistic, musical, and 
other activities, which the present educational philosophy 
demands, is checked. 

8. That a pupil from the grades, because of his im- 
maturity due to a year’s less training, shows an inability 
to do work of high school level. 

9. That a vacation of four months not only reflects 
on the child his lack of foundation but also his lack of 
interest in education. 

10. That a pupil in a period of eleven years will have 
lost a year and three months from his educational life 
which will handicap him seriously in meeting life situ- 
ations. 

Therefore, be it resolved, because of the above obser- 
vations, that we submit the following to the Surry 
County board of supervisors, the Surry County school 
board, and the Parent-Teachers Associations of the 
county for careful consideration: 

1. That parents should not expect as much from a 
pupil who attends a school with a term of eight months. 

2. That parents should not expect a pupil on account 
of his immaturity to do a high type of work, have the 
knowledge, or be as thorough when he finishes school. 
3. That the school should not be condemned for either 
offering or not offering extra-curricula activities when 
there is a shortened school term. 

4. That teachers, because they are forced to rush 
through the work and are unable to give adequate in- 
dividual attention, should not be criticised unjustly for 
pupil weaknesses or educational progress. 

5. That since teachers are unable to continue their 
professional development, the quality of these teachers 
is affected and the most capable ones often are forced 
to seek other vocational fields. 

6. That under the present circumstances a twelve- 
year school system is advisable, thereby giving an addi- 
tional year to the elementary grades or high school, 
preferably the former. 

Evetyn C. THORNTON. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BATH 
COUNTY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1. Whereas, the present teacher retirement law is so 
inadequate and unsound in principle that young teachers 
who contribute to it can have no hope of ever profiting 
by it, be it resolved that we express opposition to the 
continuation of the present retirement law and go on 
record as favoring its immediate repeal irrespective of 
whether or not another is enacted to take its place. 

2. Whereas, there is no break in the school term from 
Christmas until the closing date of school, and whereas, 
such a long stretch of school without an intervening 
holiday is trying to both teachers and pupils, be it re- 
solved that the Bath County Education Association favors 
a short vacation of from two to three days at the Easter 
season. 

3. Whereas, practically all progressive school systems 
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grant teachers ten days of sick leave with pay, and where- 
as, the pay of a substitute teacher in this division is only 
about three-fourths of that of a regular teacher, be it 
resolved that the Bath County Education Association 
favors the local school board granting the teachers of 
this county ten days of sick leave with approximately 
one-fourth pay. 

4. Whereas, The Covington-Hot Springs Rotary Club 
has shown its interest in the teachers of this county and 
in the cause of education in general by giving a banquet 
to the teachers of this division and by planning and exe- 
cuting through its several members a series of vocational 
talks to the students of Valley and Millboro High 
Schools, be it resolved that the secretary of the Bath 
County Education Association be instructed to write 
the president of the aforementioned service club and 
express through him to the club our thanks for its in- 
terest and help in the great cause of education. Be it 
further resolved that a copy of this resolution be enclosed 
in said letter. 

5. Whereas, the depression has increased rather than 
diminished the pupil load of the schools in Bath County 
and likewise the service rendered; whereas, the caring 
for the extra pupil load and adequately rendering of the 
additional services that have been placed upon the schools 
have entailed increased expenditures of moneys; and 
whereas, Bath County ranks approximately eighth in per 
capita wealth back of each pupil, be it resolved that the 
Bath County Education Association favors for the school 
year of 1936-37 an appropriation equal to or greater than 
that for the school year of 1935-36. Whereas, during 
the past several years teachers’ salaries have been cut 
and their teaching loads have been increased to tide over 
a period of economic stress so as not to shorten terms 
and decrease advantages; whereas, during this period of 
cut salaries living expenses have not decreased but rather 
have increased; and whereas, the general trend every- 
where is to restore salary cuts both among teachers and 
other public and private employees as a result of the general 
improved conditions of business during the past eighteen 
months, be it further resolved that we respectfully re- 
quest the Bath County school board to restore teacher 
salaries to previous levels next year or as soon there- 
after as possible. 

6. Whereas, the meeting at Millboro today, February 
29, has been both pleasant and profitable to all present, 
we wish to express our appreciation to the faculty of 
Millboro and to the others who have helped to make 
the institute possible and we should also like to extend 
our thanks to Miss Davis, Mrs. Cruickshank, and Miss 
Walker who have so graciously volunteered to help us 
with the problems confronting the teacher. 


C. E. May 
WALTER HopNeEttT 
M. H. Bett 


Committee : 





The Albemarle Education Association is sponsoring a 
series of broadcasts over station WCHV, Charlottesville, 
each Saturday from 11:45 A. M. to 12:00 M. This 
station has a range of from 60 to 100 miles. 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY, 1936 

WHEREAS, health protection and health develop- 
ment are essential to the success and welfare of the 
State; and 

WHEREAS, the health of those who later carry the 
burdens of adult citizenship is largely developed in 
childhood; and 

WHEREAS, each citizen, community, and 
county should become aware of local and State health 
needs, and work cooperatively for their improvement; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Geo. C. Peery, Governor 
of Virginia, hereby urge all our citizens to promote 
spring festivals dedicated to the health of children, 
celebrated on Child Health Day each year, in every 
section of our State. 

Given under my hand and under the lesser seal of 
the Commonwealth, at Richmond, this ninth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-six, and in the one hundred and 
sixtieth year of the Commonwealth. 

GEO. C. PEERY, 
Governor of Virginia. 


city 





TUBERCULOSIS FROM FIVE TO 
TWENTY 


Rarely does one hear of a school child dying of tuber- 
culosis; however, one Virginia city records twenty-eight 
deaths for boys and girls under twenty years of age 
last year from this disease. 

Tuberculosis usually begins in childhood. It is not 
inherited. It is caused by a germ known to science as 
the tubercle bacillus. Every case comes from another. 
Persons suffering from lung tuberculosis, especially those 
in the more advanced stages, cough up these germs, and, 
almost invariably, some of these germs find entrance into 
the lungs of persons living in close contact with the 
patient. The danger is multiplied a thousand fold in 
homes where want, crowded living quarters and insuffi- 
cient fuel and food are a problem. Young children are 
easy victims for the disease, especially during the past 
few years when so many of our families have been forced 
to reduce their expenditures for food and where careless 
habits have been formed. 

The body of the young child usually withstands its 
first clash with the germ, but when repeated attacks are 
made the child is apt to succumb to the massive infection. 
When this occurs, the condition is known as the Adult 
Type of Tuberculosis as opposed to the first or Child- 
hood Type. 

The childhood type seldom causes any signs or symp- 
toms by which a doctor may discover it. The child may 


appear robust and healthy, or he may be underweight, 
somewhat pale and not very energetic, but these same 
symptoms may be due to some other cause. Consequently 
it may be overlooked even if the doctor makes a careful 
physical examination. 

Only through the use of the two modern scientific 
tests can one be sure. One is the tuberculin test, a 
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simple, harmless, practically painless skin test which 
shows whether or not there are tubercle bacilli in the 
body. The other test is the X-Ray examination, or 
picture, which shows what damage, if any, has been done. 

No parent should be alarmed by the signal of child- 
hood type tuberculosis any more than he is frightened 
by a “caution” traffic light. Such signal spells disaster 
only to him who wilfully ignores it. Care and fore- 
thought will help to protect the child, Here are import- 
ant precautions : 

(1) Make sure that no one in the family or in the 
child’s immediate circle of friends has tuberculosis. 

(2) If acase is discovered in the family, make arrange- 
ments at once for treatment in a sanatorium. 

(3) If the patient cannot go to the sanatorium, every 
precaution must be taken to prevent contact with the 
child. 

(4) Whether or not there is a case in the home, care 
should be taken not to place a strain on the child. School 
work should be as light as possible. Strenuous exercise 
must be avoided. 





WOMEN NOT IN MEN’S JOBS 


For the good relations of the sexes, it is well to 
understand that, in general, women have not really 
taken men’s jobs. This conclusion is reached by an 
expert inquiry and supported by figures covering 50 
years. 

A large percentage of women are employed, to be 
sure. In 1880 women working in gainful occupations 
were only about 15 per cent of the total number. By 
1930 the proportion of women had risen to 22 per cent, 
but this did not mean a corresponding displacement of 
men, for during the same period the proportion of 
males gainfully occupied fell only from 78.7 per cent 
to 76.2 per cent. The men obviously lost a little 
ground, but apparently no more than 600,000 jobs, 
while women gained about 3,320,000 jobs over their 
old proportion. 

This gain, the statisticians find, was nearly all due 
to technical improvements creating new jobs for which 
the women were especially adapted—work as clerks, 
copyists, stenographers and so on. No evidence was 
found that employment of women workers increased 
male unemployment during the depression. 

—Covington Evening Virginia, March 7, 1936. 





Dr. William R. Smithey, professor of secondary educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia, has accepted an invita- 
tion to conduct courses at the University of Michigan for 
the first six weeks of the summer session. He will conduct 
his courses as usual at the University of Virginia the 
second term of the summer session. 

Dr. Smithey is chairman of the section of secondary 
schools of the Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges of the South which will hold its next annual session 
in Richmond the first of December, immediately following 
the next annual convention of the Virginia Education 
Association. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


COMMISSION TO STUDY EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

The National Education Association has set up 
a Policy Commission whose duty it shall be to 
formulate a long term policy for education in 
America. The next five years will be critical years 
for our schools. They will be years of reconstruc- 
tion and of redirection. This commission will at- 
tempt to make positive plans for this redirection 
of education. The commission has held one meet- 
ing and laid out the bounds of a few projects and 
ordered certain initial activities: 

1. The purposes of the commission are being 
placed before the public and the profession 
by means of articles in educational and lay 
magazines. 

2. A list of selected educational issues is now 
being printed. These issues should be care- 
fully considered by educational ard lay 
groups. This list will be useful to those who 
are responsible for developing convention 
programs, discussion groups, and public 
forums in educational topics. It will also 
help the commission to secure opinions as to 
the relative importance and urgency of vari- 
ous educational problems. 

3. A clearing house for the reports of state and 
national deliberative committees has been 
established. Thus the commission, or anyone 
else interested, may secure information on the 
work of these groups, utilize their findings, 
coordinate effort, and get action when action 
is needed, 

4. Cooperative relationships are established 
with state planning boards and with the 
National Resources Committee. As a result, 
educational planning, both on a state and 
national basis, may be coordinated with 
economic and social planning to the advan- 
tage of all the public interests involved. 

5. Pending further deliberation and advice 
from the field three topics have been ten- 
tatively selected for study and action. Work 
on them is well under way: 

(a) The financing of education with special 
reference to the potential and actual 
economic strength of the United States. 

(b) The problem of academic freedom and 
responsibility as it confronts the schools 
today. 


(c) A statement of the purposes of educa- 
tion in our American democracy in non- 
technical terms, terms which will be 
understandable by the great mass of the 
people and which, if found sound, should 
renew their enthusiasm for and com- 
prehension of the principles on which 
public education rests. 


The membership of the commission as ap- 
pointed in December, 1935, is as follows: 

Appointed members—Cornelia S. Adair, prin- 
cipal, Franklin School, Richmond, Va.; Lotus D. 
Coffman, president, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Frederick M. Hunter, University of Oregon, 
Eugene ; Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago ; 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; John A. Sexson, supt. of schools, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Payson Smith, state commis- 
sioner of education, Boston, Mass.; George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Willis A. Sutton, supt. of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 





GOOD USAGE 


Recently the majority of the 229 judges in a 
survey conducted by the National Council of 
Teachers of English voted and approved the fol- 
lowing forms of expressions as well established 
in good colloquial usage: 

It is me. 

Who are you looking for? 

Invite whoever you wish. 


’ 


The indefinite “you” and “they’ 
sions as 


in such expres- 


You cannot tell what people will think. 
They had numerous strikes in England in 1860. 
None are expected. 

Everyone was here but they all went home early. 
Healthy climate. 

Pretty good. 

Awfully cold. 

I felt badly about it. 

Walk or drive or go slow. 

Move quick. 

Try and get well. 

Had rather. 
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Official All-Expense Tour to Portland and the Pacific Coast 


ANY teachers in Virginia will be inter- 

ested in knowing that the details of an 

all-expense tour to Portland, Oregon, on 
account of the meeting of the Nationa! Education 
Association, June 28-July 3, have been completed. 
This tour to the Pacific Coast as planned will 
make one of the most attractive opportunities for 
not only attending the annual convention of the 
National Education Association but for seeing 
some of the most interesting natural wonders in 
the Canadian Northwest and on the Pacific Coast. 

This tour has been arranged on an all-expense 
basis and the cost held to the lowest possible 
figure consistent with comfortable first-class rail 
travel and hotel accommodations. The expense 
of the entire trip will be $275.00 as a minimum 
and $298.50 as a maximum, depending upon the 
Pullman accommodations desired. The party 
will travel in air conditioned Pullman cars, diners 
and lounges and will stop at first-class hotels. The 
party will not only include teachers in Virginia 
but their friends and all others who may be inter- 
ested in making a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The Virginia party will travel over the Norfolk 
and Western Railway leaving Norfolk, Richmond, 
Lynchburg and Roanoke on June 22. The trip 
returning on 


will occupy twenty-three days, 
From Chicago the route will lead into 


July 13. 





Vista at Lake Louise 


Canada, striking the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Moose Jaw, thence directly west over the famous 
Canadian Rockies, stopping at Banff, Lake 
Louise, Vancouver, Victoria, then by boat on 
Puget Sound to Seattle and from there by rail to 
Portland. The party will attend the meeting of 
the National Education Association at Portland 
for four days. At this point opportunities will be 
had to make some interesting trips to some of the 
natural wonders in that region. 

The post-convention trip will include a tour 
through California, stopping at San Francisco for 
one day and a night where the party will visit 
Chinatown, the Golden Gate and get a view of the 
longest bridge in the world now being constructed 
across the Bay from San Francisco to Oakland. 
At Los Angeles the party will visit the famous 
Hollywood section and take a drive through 
Beverly Hills to the Beach. From Los Angeles 
the party will travel by train through a section of 
the Imperial Valley and across the desert to Salt 
Lake City. 
seeing—a visit to the State Capitol and the 


Here a day will be spent in sight- 


famous Morman Temple and Tabernacle and a 
drive through the beautiful avenues of the city 
built by the Mormans. At the Tabernacle the 
party will enjoy an organ recital. One afternoon 
will be spent at Saltair Beach where those who 
wish may take a dip in 
Salt Lake. The water.in 
this Lake is well known 
for its buoyancy contain- 
ing 22 per cent salt. One 
can experience the thrill 
of lying on his back and 
floating on the surface 
of the water; he cannot 
possibly sink. 

From this point the 
party will proceed by 
train to Yellowstone 
Park, entering at West 
Yellowstone where they 
will take a fleet of busses 
to make a four-day tour 
in the Park. Here may 


be seen Nature in her 
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wildest and most freak- 
ish forms, including hun- 
dreds of geysers—more 
than in all the rest of the 
world together — large 
areas of boiling springs, 
paint pots, petrified trees 
and the magnificent color- 
ful Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone River with its 
famous waterfalls twice 
as high as the falls of 
Niagara. The party will 
spend the nights at lodges 
where they will have the 
opportunity in the evening 
of seeing many bears come 
to their feeding places. 
At Old Faithful Lodge 
may be seen the most fa- 
mous geyser in the world. This geyser erupts at 
regular intervals of from fifty to seventy minutes, 
sending a tower of boiling water and steam hun- 
dreds of feet into the air. In the Park at almost 
every turn one may see all kinds of wild life— 
bear, deer, elk, buffalo and wild flowers of sur- 
passing beauty. The four-day trip through the 
Park will be a continuous series of delightful 
thrills. 

The return trip from Yellowstone Park will be 
made by train via Omaha and Chicago, with a 
day’s sight-seeing in Chicago, and thence back to 
Virginia. 

The teachers of North Carolina have arranged 
to join the teachers of Virginia in taking this 
tour. 

This all-expense trip has the distinct advan- 
tage of relieving members of the party of any 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 


Tear off this coupon and mail to 





Picturesque Mt. Hood. 


annoyances connected with looking after the de- 
tails of the trip, such as, seeing to hotel accommo- 
dations, caring for and transfer of baggage, sight- 
seeing, etc. In this way, one gets the full pleasure 
from a trip of this sort. 

To those who are interested, we shall be glad 
to send a printed bulletin containing the daily 
itinerary of the tour, hotels and other detailed 
information. Reservations should be made at the 
earliest possible date. Pullman accommodations 
will be assigned in the order of applications. For 
more detailed information, reservations and daily 
itinerary, the Virginia teachers should write to 
C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 401 North 
Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia, and the North 
Carolina teachers should write to Jule B. Warren, 
Executive Secretary, North Carolina Education 
Association, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








Please send descriptive folder of official all-expense tour to N. E. A. convention at Portland, Ore. 
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Teachers’ Ballot on Change of Journal 


O one realizes more clearly than the mem- 

bers of the committee appointed to make 

a comprehensive study of the proposal to 

change the Virginia Journal of Education from a 
professional magazine to that of a semi-monthly 
newspaper that all suggestions and proposals are 
at present only tentative, but it is believed that 
Association members are in position te express an 
intelligent opinion on the general question in- 
volved. Briefly stated the question is: Do the 
teachers of Virginia believe that the cause of edu- 
cation in Virginia will best be served by the 
Journal in its present form or in newspaper form, 
published more frequently, probably twice each 
month, with little change in the amount of ma- 
terial of a professional nature but an increase in 
the amount of space devoted to news about educa- 
tional activities in the State and abux:t people en- 
gaged in and questions relating to education, espe- 
cially in Virginia? It is probably correct to assume 
that the proposal would give relatively more em- 
phasis to interpretation and publicity, though con- 


ee se ee ee Tear this ballot off and mail 


tributions of a professional nature would still 
be included. 

If each teacher will, on receipt of the Journal, 
thoughtfully and completely fill out the form be- 
low and send it immediately to C. J. Heatwole, 
Secretary to the Committee, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, the committee will 
have, in less than two weeks, more than ten thou- 
sand answers to guide it in its work. 

Space is provided for suggestions and comments 
by members. Please offer them freely, they will 
be appreciated. 


Committee— 
Omer Carmichael, Chairman, Lynchburg 
Edward Alvey, Jr., State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg 

A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville 

Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony Creek 

S. P. Vanderslice, Clarendon 

John E. Martin, ex-officio, Suffolk 

C. J. Heatwote, Secretary. 


Assuming no change in membership dues, indicate the form of Journal you think will best 


serve the cause of education in Virginia. 


continue in its present form. 


PR te 1 Aa ee el OE change to newspaper form of the general nature described. 


EE ee Ee ee 


Number of teachers in your school___ 


el 





List other professional magazines for which you do not subscribe individually but which you read 


a re pp yi 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 
MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Sing On, Blithe Bird 

I’ve plucked the berry from the bush, the 
brown nut from the tree, 

But heart of happy little bird ne’er broken 
was by me. 

I saw them in their curious nests close 
crouching, slyly peer, 

With wild eyes like glittering beads, to 
note if harm were near; 

I passed them by, and blessed them all; 
I felt that it was good 

To leave unmoved the creatures small 
whose home was in the wood. 


And here, even now, above my head, a 
lusty rogue doth sing; 

He smooths his swelling breast and neck, and 
trims his little wing, 

He will not fly, he knows full well while 
chirping on that spray, 

I would not harm him for the world, or 
interrupt his lay. 

Sing on, sing on, blithe bird, and fill my 
heart with summer gladness ; 

It has been rejoicing many a day with 
measures of your gladness. 

—WILLIAM MATHERWELL. 


A Decimal Plaint 
The first grade I found easy, 
The second grade the same; 
The third one wasn’t really bad 
But then the fifth one came; 


But now I’m in the sixth grade 
My brow I surely mop; 

The fractions turned to decimals! 
When do they ever stop? 


And that we shouldn’t learn them, 
I think you will agree, 

If I explain the mattter 
The way it seems to me. 


Our teacher said we learned things 
In school that we should know, 
To help us do the things we need, 

When older we shall grow. 


Now I don’t need these decimals, 
Such things I’ll never use 

When I am old enough so that 
I have a right to choose. 


Seven-tenths of an apple, 
Five-tenths of a candy bar. 
Sixteen-hundredths of a cherry pie— 
These don’t go very far. 


So what’s the use of learning 
How things can be made small, 
When what one wants is whole things, 
If one may choose at all? 


A new principal stepped in the classroom of 
one of his teachers and observed a lesson con- 
cerning rainfall and evaporation being taught by 
the word method. In discussing the lesson after- 
ward, he suggested that visual aid would materi- 
ally assist in this study. 

“But,” said the teacher, “you do not know 
our trustees. They won’t provide us with visual 
educational materials.” 

The principal asked for the privilege of teach- 
ing the lesson the next day to which the teacher 
readily consented. Under the principal’s direc- 
tion the pupils sponged the board in spots. One 
spot was allowed to dry in the shade; another in 
the sun; a boy fanned the third with a book; a 
girl held a lighted candle by a fourth. The 
pupils actually observed in miniature form certain 
important principles concerning evaporation. 
A pitcher of cold water brought into the room, a 
handkerchief dripping wet furnished other con- 
clusions. The children participated, interested 
and unconsciously learning. 

Some classrooms show by their very appearance 
and equipment that visual work has a prominent 
place in the learning activities of the children. 
In order to give some conception of the materials 
and equipment used and the technique employed 
in using them, one need only spend a brief period 
visiting some of the geography classrooms taught 
by a teacher using visual appeal in her work. 

We have visited classrooms in which China was 
being studied. One in particular stands out in 
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attractiveness and in efficiency. Articles of cloth- 
ing such as are worn by the Chinese were sus- 
pended in an improvised clothes press curtained 
by Chinese cloth obtainable in any five and ten 
cent store. The clothing, including shoes, for- 
merly worn by the women was loaned by a 
returned missionary. A small boy and girl in 
Chinese dress came before the class, courtesied 
and shook hands after Chinese fashion, and dis- 
played some articles, vases, pictures, scarfs, and 
other objects borrowed from a Chinese laundry 
man. On the table were also cardboard figures 
made by the children depicting some of the activi- 
ties as found in that particular country. On the 
sand table the pupils had represented in moist 
sand clay some of the agricultural activities of 
China ; fields of rice and cotton were depicted as 
also was the silk worm industry. 

A friend had lent the teacher a stereoscope and 
pictures, a public library had contributed a fine 
collection of pictures of China. During any study 
period the pupils were permitted to go to the table 
and use the stereoscope freely. This gave helpful 
and interesting material for individual reports 
On a shelf was a Chinese village ; homes, animals, 
people and implements were also clearly repre- 
sented in cardboard figures and wood carving. 

Many outline maps made by the children show- 
ing rainfall, vegetation and population were 
pinned to the bulletin board, also interesting 
graphs made by the pupils showins comparison 
between the country being studied and some other 
foreign countries in such particulars as size, 
population, manufacturing, agricultural 
products. 

A piece of tape tacked to the blackboard 
moldings bore numerous newspaper clippings 
concerning Japanese activities in China, espe- 
cially concerning man. 

Some schools are fortunate in having motion 
pictures. In order to obtain the best results the 
teachers using them are required to teach the 
previews of the film dealing with the country 
studied. These previews give the captions as they 
will appear on the screen and a brief description 
of the scenes. 


and 


From this material the teacher 


forms her general and specific aims, pivotal ques- 
tions to be asked before and after the showing of 
the picture, meaning of new words found in the 
film and the follow-up work to be done after the 
showing of the film. 
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The children prepare two sheets of paper. On 
one sheet they write, “I didn’t know that,” and 
on the other, they write, “I wonder how or why?” 
Knowing that they will have to fill out these sheets 
and the film will furnish the answers, the mind 
of the child is active every minute during the 
showing of the film, and the motion picture in 
this case is not simply a picture show. 

The lantern slide has also a prominent place as 
a teaching device. When the class was called the 
teacher asked what committee was ready to re- 
port. The subject was India. A girl arose and 
said, “Our committee was working on the ques- 
tion regarding the reason for building the Taj 
Mahal of India. You remember the pictures only 
touched on this beautiful building, so our com- 
mittee studied the question, secured four slides 
which bear on the subject and we have them here.” 

The teacher explained that she has little interest 
in the pictures unless the purpose of the lesson is 
to stimulate interest or tell a story, the pictures 
being used as illustrations. Usually only a few 
slides are used during a recitation to furnish ma- 
terial for careful study, class discussion, and oral 
compositions. 

In some of the schools visited motion pictures 
dealing with topics under general science have a 
regular place on assembly programs. Children 
love these films and as one teacher said, “It makes 
about the most satisfactory method of stimulating 
children to want to know that I have ever used.” 

Short plays are presented in assembly as an- 
other means of visual education. These short 
plays are in reality red letter lessons, that is, les- 
sons that teach important facts in such a way as 
to make a lasting impression on the mind of the 
child. These plays are usually written by the chil- 
dren with only suggestions from teachers. 

Visual aids have been budgeted by some boards 
of education in certain communities. Visual edu- 
cation is psychologically and pedagogically sound. 
It has a vital place in making the program of a 
place what it ought to be—the most interesting, 
fascinating and challenging place in which a child 
can live and grow. 

3ut, you say, what shall we do, we, who have 
no such provisions by the board of education, who 
have but few materials—usually a worn out black- 
board and a piece or two of chalk? How can we 
teach by means of visual education? In the begin- 
ning of this discussion we told of a principal who 
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USE EVERY THING ABOUT YOU TO MAKE 


UP DESIGNS FOR FABRICS, RUGS, ETC. 
MOST ANYTHING IN NATURE CAN 
BE CONVENTIONALIZED. 
LINES, SQUARES, TRIANGLES, 
ETC. MAY BE USED IN A 
THOUSAND WAYyYS. 
MAKE YOUR 
CHILDREN 
USE THEIR 
IMAGINA- 
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possessed only these means—a blackboard and a 
piece of chalk. Let us look for material all about 
us. Good old Mother Nature has provided in 
abundance materials for use and study by the eye- 
gate, not moving pictures to be sure painted on the 
screen but pictures painted by the Creator’s own 
hand. Teach the children to observe, to learn and 
to love the never failing source of Nature’s teach- 
ing. Look for gladness, look for teaching material 
—they are all about us, and having found them 
use them. These do not have to be budgeted. 

We would that we had moving pictures of things 
to which we do not have access, but as these are 
not provided we must do the best we can with 
what we have. 


THE TEACHER-~-AN APPRECIATION 
Francis G. Blair 

On Mt. Moriah King Solomon erected his tem- 
ple. With marble and granite hewn and fashioned 
in the quarries, with cedar and fir trees from Tyre 
and Sidon, with jewels and precious metals from 
Ophir and with the most skilful workmen that 
the ancient world produced, he erected a temple 
that was the admiration and wonder of the ages. 
Princes and kings came from the four corners oi 
the earth to look upon this magnificent embodi- 
ment of architecture, skill and genius. Yes, Solo- 
mon was a mighty builder, but he could not con- 
struct out of wood and stone a temple that would 
endure forever. The corroding breath of the cen- 
turies marred its beauty, the tread of the Chaldean 
soldier shook its foundations, and amid smoke and 
flame it tottered and fell and crumbled to dust. 
Today we know not even the spot on which it 
stood. 

So we turn from this dream of vanished gran- 
deur and beauty to look upon the erection of an- 
other temple whose builder is the teacher. Its 
foundations are being laid deep and broad upon 
the eternal.verities of nature and life, the human 
soul. Its walls are being hung with the pictures 
of the imagination and the tapestries of the heart. 
And the whole is being crowned with a dome re- 
splendent in beauty and radiant with the hope of 
immortality. Over the entrance to this temple is 
written in characters of living fire: 

He who builds with wood and stone must see 


his work decay ; 
But he who shapes the human mind, builds for 
eternity. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


WRITERS IN THE MAKING 


On April 2, the fourteenth annual poetry and 
short story contests of the Virginia High School 
Literary and Athletic League were closed. 
Shortly the winners will be announced, criti- 
cisms of the judges made available, and the win- 
ners will receive formal recognition during that 
week-end in May when boys and girls from 227 
high schools meet in their annual jamboree of 
gymnastic and mental competition. But the con- 
tests to which we refer are not so much keen 
struggles for immediate supremacy as means of 
bringing together the first efforts of Virginia’s 
possible writers and poets in such a way as to 
encourage them, and others, to go on. 

Year after year, a steady improvement in the 
quality of the manuscripts submitted inclines one 
to believe that perhaps the series of criticisms— 
certainly some consideration—has helped guide 
and discipline the budding imaginations. Ex- 
cerpts from recent criticisms tell the story: 1920 
—Most prevalent defects in the verse are “trite- 
ness ... and an imperfect knowledge of verse 
forms”. 1931—The authors of the short stories, 
though able to deliver ideas with charm, avoid 
simplicity and “have fallen upon artificiality”. 
1934—Poetic selections are characterized as 
showing real promise, or a charming freshness: 
“Art is beginning to come through the smother- 
ing attitudes of mind which have so nearly killed 
it in most of our Southern schools and cities.” 
Anent the stories, “The writers are sincere and 
natural...” 1935—Though there is a poetic 
let-down, the stories are excellent. They show 
“an amazing depth of true feeling”. 

Some Virginia teachers have used the mimeo- 
graphed results of the contests, which contain 
critical accounts of the winning verses and short 
stories, as means for working comparisons ; and 
the criticisms are also used elsewhere, Results 
of the 1935 contests are still available, and the 
1936 results will be forthcoming. Write to the 
League Office, Extension Division, University, 
Virginia, for copies. 
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NEED FOR SUBJECT MATTER IN THE REVISED CURRICULUM 
Interesting Questions and Answers between Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser and Anna Haley 


Miss Haley: 
For the past few years we have heard so much 
about Centers of Interest, Aspects, Activities, 
Interest—Revised Curriculum in general, and 
so little about subject matter that I am begin- 
ning to wonder if that is a thing of the past. 
Are we forgetting our subject matter in our 
enthusiasm over these newer ideas? 

mrs. Keyser: 
It is true that we have recently in Virginia, as 
probably never before, been concentrating the 
attention of the entire elementary and high 
school teaching force on educational practices 
and procedures with a view to their improve- 
ment. As a result I believe that teachers in 
general are thinking more seriously than they 
have ever done about what they shall aim to 
accomplish and how they shall go about secur- 
ing desired results. If nothing else were ever 
accomplished by our state curriculum program 
this one result would justify its existence. 
However, I am sure that even greater things 
will come of it. Before answering your question 
concerning subject matter, I think I shall ask 
you to be more specific about the term. Just how 
much and what do you mean this to include? 

Miss Haley: 
I recognize the need for being more exact. The 
question as it is occurring to me just now has 
to do with the subjects that we have been 
accustomed to include in our elementary 
courses: reading, arithmetic, English, history, 
etc. Will I be expected to give attention to 
these as we have done in the past? And is 
there a need for this material as we progress 
with our development of the Revised Curricu- 
lum procedure? 

Mrs. Keyser: 
Well, Miss Haley, your question is a thought- 
provoking one and one that requires very care- 
ful consideration. I shall try to help you as 
briefly and yet as definitely as I can. Thinking 
together we may come to some conclusions 


concerning this matter. We usually think of 
the subjects which you mentioned and the 
others to which we have given attention as 
falling under two rather specific heads. These 
may be indicated as skills or abilities, as read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, and content such as 
history, geography, civics and that general type. 

Miss Haley: 
Yes, I get your point there. However, as I see 
it now my question is more concerned with the 
latter group than with the former. Our Revised 
Curriculum is rather specific in indicating that 
we are to try to develop certain language arts 
abilities at indicated grade levels along the 
child’s scholastic progress. I know that in the 
first grade there are certain skills and concep- 
tions that I shall try to make the child’s own. 
In the section on art I see that certain abilities 
are indicated for emphasis at given periods in 
the grades under consideration. From such 
evidence as this, of course, I gather, and any 
reasonable person would suppose, that there is 
need for and provision for the type of subject 
matter which would develop fundamental skills. 
But still, as 1 study my Blue Book, I fail to 
see many things that I know have been included 
in courses of study heretofore. Is there no 
longer a need for the items which appear to 
have been omitted? 

Mrs. Keyser: 
Do I guess right when I suppose that you are 
referring to certain abilities which we have held 
rather sacred in the past and which have been 
taught so that we could say that our pupils 
could do thus and so without considering 
whether or not he needed to do those things? 
And are you asking about the vast store of 
factual information which many times has been 
drilled upon without stopping to think of rela- 
tionships or reasons for being? 

Miss Haley: 
You are right. That is what is giving me con- 
cern. I truly want to provide for as many of 
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the educational needs of my pupils as possible 
and yet I do not want to be guilty of wasting 
their time or drawing upon their energy unduly. 
I feel that it is my responsibility to provide for 
their growth while they are under my care. 
Will you tell me, please, what are some of the 
determining factors that will guide me in choos- 
ing subject matter which I shall try to present 
to pupils under my guidance ? 

Mrs. Keyser: 

That, too, is a good question. If all teachers 
were careful to consider what to do and how 
to do it as deeply as you are considering this 
matter of subject matter I should have little 
fear as to the ultimate welfare of the pupils in 
our classrooms. If I were to answer your 
question as completely as possible in as few 
words as possible I should say that function is or 
should be the BIG determining factor in the 
choice of subject matter to be emphasized. 
There are, of course, phases of this “blanket 
prescription.” Jor instance, it is necessary that 
we consider its function as a necessity in the 
effective performance of the ordinary duties of 
life. You recognize that we may consider also 
its function in the enrichment of life's experi- 
ences. If your philosophy coincides with that 
in the Revised Curriculum, you will consider 
its function in creating an improved society. 
Thinking along this line, you can get the idea 
of evaluating the material for emphasis. Is that 
clear? 

Miss Haley: 

It is. With those suggestions in mind, I can 
see clearly that we are not in danger of reduc- 
ing the amount of subject matter for our pupils 
but, rather, the field is enlarged and that if 
the idea of functioning and relationship is 
carried into effect we will include many sub- 
ject matter fields into our classrooms that have 
not yet had their rightful places there; for 
instance, science of various kinds and more 
music and art. Here are marvellous possibilities. 
Mrs. Keyser: 


You are right. The differences between the 


procedures which are now being more strongly 
advocated and those which have been more gen- 
erally followed in the past have not so much to 
do with content, except its enrichment, as they 
have with approaches and utilization of existing 
Do you remember the splendid 


interests. 
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example of this that we heard from our dinner 
speaker at home last week ? 


Miss Haley: 


Yes, I thought Lieutenant Caulkin’s comparison 
of his experiences as a beginner in the study of 
music, struggling, with those of his son who is 
learning to play easy pieces at the outset of his 
training was a very interesting one. He 
brought out very clearly the utter distaste 
which resulted from his monotonous scale 
practice and the eager joy and interest which 
is growing out of his son’s more satisfying 
experience of using his acquired knowledge 
and acquiring more knowledge in the use 
thereof. We as teachers may well profit by 
such suggestion. 


Mrs. Keyser: 


Do you agree with me that we have a responsi- 
bility as teachers to develop in our pupils a 
desire to learn? If I can make history so 
attractive and vital and worth while to Johnny 
that he will want to go to the library and find 
for himself the facts that may be found there, 
I will have served him more effectively than I 
could ever have done by cramming him full of 
unrelated dates and items of history. If my 
presentation of geography and its significance 
has made Susie want to search through her 
book and others for needed information I have 
given her something that will enrich her life 
until its end; whereas, the repetition of isolated 
geographical facts might be a nightmare to her 
forever, and might forever blight the growth of 
of interest in this marvellous earth as the home 
of man. 


Miss Haley: 


That is absolutely true. What you have said 
certainly emphasizes the responsibility of the 
teacher in the matter of getting, holding, and 
directing the interest and attention of her pupils 
along profitable lines. 


Mrs. Keyser: 


I am glad you mention that point. You asked 
me a while ago about the need for subject 
matter. I want to say now that the teacher who 
is to lead her pupils through rich educational 
experiences will need a real store of informa- 
tion along many lines. In following the sug- 
gestions laid down in the Revised Curriculum, 
the outstanding need of the hour is the need 
for informed teachers—teachers who have a 
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background of good training in content and 
procedure before entering upon their profes- 
sion; teachers who are alert to opportunities 
for growth while in service; teachers who are 
sensitive to their environment, conscious of the 
needs of their pupils and eager to meet these 
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needs as they exist. As the number of such 
teachers increases in Virginia, curriculum diffi- 
culties will decrease. When we pause to con- 
sider that we are leading children it is worth 
any effort that it may cost to lead them safely 
and well. 





Organizing the Library in a Rural School 


HARRIET COUNCIL, Librarian, John Randolph High School, Farmviile 


children that their need of a library is very 


| T is soon clear to anyone dealing with rural 
real. 


Most forcibly impressed on me is the 
meagerness and barrenness of the experience and 
background of these children. Up to school age 
they have worked on the farm. They have gone 
to church and have had an occasional visit to town, 
but their life has been mostly confined to the farm. 
They come from large families though the land 
yields only enough to support small families in 
comfort. Inthe home they have few books except 
the Bible. Few families take newspapers or maga- 
zines. School and church are their only cultural 
associations, for these two institutions are the cen- 
ter of their community. 

Thus the school has the task of teaching chil- 
dren whose experience does not extend beyond the 
narrow interests of their own community and who 
are interested in little outside of it. Too often the 
school subjects seem unrelated to their own lives 
and are esteemed uninteresting chores. However, 
once the librarian has interested these children, 
opened their eyes and quickened their imagina- 
tions, then learning becomes not a chore but a 
books become adventures that 
broaden their lives. The library must get to the 
interests of the children first ; it must advertise its 
books and make the children desire them. Then 
only do new ideas, strange peoples, past events and 
foreign languages become real to them. 

Another urgent need of adequate libraries in 
rural schools is soon apparent. If the new curricu- 
lum is to succeed there, the schools must have 
libraries. The interest and experience of the chil- 
dren and the resources at hand play a large part 
in teaching the new curriculum. In the rural 
school, the range of experience is extremely limited 
and the interest low. As to resources, the children 
can afford only their textbooks; the teacher and 
the librarian must supply all the other materials. 
Here the library serves its greatest function. It 


pleasure, and 


furnishes books within easy reach on the subjects 
studied. It intensifies interest by attractive posters 
and exhibits. Up-to-date material is furnished 
from magazines and newspapers. The vertical file 
offers attractive, illustrated material, unavailable 
elsewhere, which lends interest and variety to 
teaching and learning. 

To meet this situation, a few adaptations must 
be made in organizing the rural library. The main 
lines of procedure, of course, remain the same. 

The librarian must first overcome the idea in the 
minds of the parents, pupils, teachers and principals 
that the library is merely a place to check books 
in and out. This fallacy is a persistent one and 
cannot be changed in a short time. A corps of 
student assistants must also be organized. In a 
rural library the librarian must have aid, for her 
job usually includes many other roles besides that 
of librarian. 

In the John Randolph High School Library, 
which is uniquely fortunate in having been founded 
and endowed by Tri Sigma Sorority, ten student 
assistants make possible the organization of the 
library and the giving of library service to the 
various classes even while the librarian is teaching 
classes of her own. 

Certain adaptations are necessary in all rural 
libraries. There must be continually an elaborate 
education of the children, parents and teachers in 
the use of the library. There must be simplifica- 
tions of all forms of technical library work. More 
publicity than usual is needed to attract students 
to books. There must be a large range of fiction 
to interest both backward and converted readers. 
A wide range of magazines and papers on the 
level of the children should be available. 

Lastly there should be an extensive library 
service to the pupils’ families and to the whole 
community, for the success of the library in a 
rural community depends, in the long run, on the 
support and interest of that community. 
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Integrating the High School Curriculum 


GEORGE J. LUX, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


varied and closely related. The faculties 

of body, mind and soul are intimately inter- 
woven and each in turn is complex and indefin- 
able. No clear cut line of demarcation separates 
them. They interdepend and merge, both individ- 
ually and socially. Their education, planned or 
not, is along the whole front. The curriculum, 
as a medium of education, becomes most effective 
when the content presented is in conformity with 
life and living. As in it are inherent life’s prob- 
lems and aspirations, coherent one with another, 
any barrier erected between them destroys pro- 
portionately their educative value. This fact is 
recognized by the new curriculum. It seeks to 
replace narrow and individualistic procedure with 
methods that are social and of wider scope, con- 
sonant with life’s experiences and needs. 

The compartmentalized curriculum with its 
several hundred subject fields is like a land of 
exclusive principalities, in each of which the 
teacher is a petty sovereign, fairly bound by the 


| IFE’S activities and aspirations are many, 


horizon of his petty sovereignty, whose policy, if 
he does not disdain his near neighbors, is gen- 
erously laissez-faire. If a luminary, he does not 
shed the suffused light of knowledge that warms 
and induces growth but is rather a searchlight 
that focuses the rays of specialized intelligence 


upon plastic but still omnivorous minds. His 
exclusiveness may become so intense and irrele- 
vant to life as to blind and hopelessly befuddle the 
exposé, whereupon, if discovered, the latter is 
sentenced to repeat the process or admit defeat. 
Only the minority runs this gauntlet successfully. 
They are the intellectually elect. Their honors 
are distinctive, well earned and not to be gain- 
said. The majority, be it told, fall by the way- 
side, many of whom are victims of defeat because 
the pace was not theirs or the hurdles were too 
high. 

No longer is the high school a selective institu- 
tion for the élite in scholastic ability. Standards 
of society have caused the period of infancy to 
be prolonged through adolescence, causing the 
masses enroled in the grammar grades to surge 
increasingly into high school. The following 


statistics, taken from the United States Census 
Bureau, show the per cent of increased school 
attendance, based on the total population, at age 
levels indicated, during the decade 1920-30: 


Increase in per cent 


In the same decade the increase of secondary 
students, as reported by the State Departments of 
Education, was one hundred per cent. 

Startling increased attendance in the Richmond 
high schools is in keeping with the above figures: 


Per cent of the total 
white enrolment 


Year in the high school 


1872 
1914 
1930 
1935 


It will be noted that the relative increase in six- 
teen years (1914-30) was equal to that of the 
forty-two preceding years and the increase of the 
last five years approximates that of the preceding 
sixteen. 

A large per cent of these high school students 
is obviously not college-bent. They are merely 
seeking to add to the structure laid in the grades 
a requisite minimum to success in life. For them 
particularly the instructional program should be 
unified, and to this end the high school teacher is 
called upon to join forces with the elementary 
teacher in furthering character and general in- 
telligence rather than with the university professor 
in the pursuit of collegiate preparation. His 
vision and interest must embrace a larger section 
of the curriculum. He must actively recognize 
the merits of other fields of knowledge, apprecia- 
tion and skill ; be capable and willing to enlighten 
his pupils in other realms than his specialty, and 
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not consider it unlawful digression or idle diver- 
sion to inform or allow activities that may be but 
remotely connected with the subject of his major 
interest when such activities are in harmony with 
the interests, needs and growth of the pupil. 

Exclusive uncooperative instruction becomes 
as undesirable as would that individual be to 
society who is so absorbed in some pet hobby as 
to forget or shut out of his life those duties which 
he as a social being must participate in and is 
under obligations to assume. Integration, by 
recognizing and applying relationships, arouses 
the sense of worthwhileness in the learner and is 
its own motivation, It becomes the business of 
the teacher to make numerous, vivifying contacts 
in the teaching process, even as they are made 
in life. To pursue any one subject exclusive of 
all the others is to amputate the limb from its life- 
giving source of interest and meaningfulness. So 
severed it threatens to become deadwood, lacking 
reality at a time in the learner’s age when life is 
abundant and replete with possibilities. Liberal- 
ism is the new keynote in the teaching process. 

Society, economy and government are again 
being jolted out of the routine of the past and are 
seeking new channels of procedure. Therewith 
education has been deeply affected both as to its 
content and processes, which unless adapted to the 
developing new order will be stamped as obsolete. 
Unless society of today is served by the schools, 
the latter will not long command its support upon 
which the schools’ existence depends. The transi- 
tional period through which we are passing is 
naturally marked with uncertainty, but that a 
radical departure from the past is taking place is 
manifestly obvious. A new program has already 
been initiated by many teachers and in many 
schools. Stirred to their depths, the professional 
waters have been temporarily muddied and many 
will be content to wait till they clear. 
professionally myopic the ideas promulgated in 
the new curriculum are at best nebulous. Their 
vision can only be properly focused with read- 
justed pedagogical lenses. 

Criticisms, however honestly made, retard the 
application of new principles of education. “It 
is a little of everything and nothing thorough of 
anything’, say some. The thoroughness with 
which we now are teaching may well be ques- 
tioned, as also may the depth to which subjects 
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ought to be sounded during immature years. 
There is much to be said in favor of horizontal 
expansion and less vertical plumbing. “Unless 
the learner has an immediate interest in the task, 
he is justified in evading that task,” say others. 
It is likewise true that some subjects are now 
foisted upon the student that he should be allowed 
to evade. Psychology has long ago exploded their 
disciplinary value. “Immediate interest in the 
task”’ is to be interpreted conservatively and does 
not mean that the new curriculum subscribes to 
hedonistic education. ‘The initiative must come, 
not from the teacher but from the boys and girls 
themselves,” still others say and smile disapprov- 
ingly. The lack of opportunity to assert initiative 
in the present regimen is thus counteracted by the 
new. It is not intended to turn the class over to 
the mere whims of adolescence but to elicit their 
better judgment and so enlist them in new enter- 
prises. The new curriculum is not contributory 
to that infantilism of which foreigners have 
accused this nation. 

Such are the pot shots emanating from the 
entrenched position of the conservative defensive 
—a defensive content to view the oncoming wave 
of a new education through a periscope with no 
idea of going over the top. Like a weathervane 
and as immovable, they face the new trade winds 
of reformation. They would not believe that even 
in progressive schools common sense has not 
been abandoned. “The spirit of the New Educa- 
tion,” says Beatrice Ensor, “is impalpable, though 
unmistakable. It may be absent from an osten- 
sibly progressive school; it may be found in 
schools that are hidebound as to curriculum and 
lacking in all modern apparatus. The spirit of 
New Education, like that of world-mindedness, is 
indwelling in the mind of the teacher. It is a 
personal ideal, and is dependent upon a personal 
contagion if it is to be furthered.” 

Progressivism in education is not a whimsical 
sundering of ties with past methods, but, as in 
government, industry and social procedure gen- 
erally, is merely an adaptation to a changing 
civilization; for as these are altered to suit new 
and immediate purposes whose ends are not ade- 
quately served by the old set-up, so the school 
whose objective is the child seeks to employ as 
far as possible such motives, impulses and pur- 
poses as are determined by race experience and 
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the type of society of which the child is an integral 
part. In the past, even as now, changed social 
conditions have naturally prompted new educa- 
tional practices and the formulation of new pro- 
grams. Their sponsors were hailed as “progres- 
sive” by those in accord and dubbed by the same 
name by those not in sympathy with the changes 
advanced. The present insistent needs of a new 
social order have set up currents of thought that 
challenge the old and are gathering violence that 
threatens to uproot time-honored curricular activi- 
ties, which, though laudable and loved, may not 
survive the onslaught because they are no longer 
fittest, despite solemn protests of the old guard. 
The aborning collectivism of the new age has 
gripped world-wide attention. The newcomer 
should be given a fair chance even at the cost of 
some of our past pets. 
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In its two major phases the new curriculum 
stresses the development of units of work to which 
materials from all fields will contribute and makes 
provision for the mastery of certain abilities 
which require direct teaching emphasis. Teachers 
who grasp the task of education comprehensively 
subscribe to these principles and put them into 
practice as far as the school’s organization per- 
mits. Given the opportunity they will not be 
averse to their further expansion. Funda- 
mentally the process of education remains the 
same. Methods and emphasis change with time 
and changing environment. Long ago education 
has been defined as “An ornament in prosperity 
—a refuge in adversity,” to which we would add 
in the spirit of the new program, “and a help in 
every day’s living.” 





literacy in the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps in Virginia 
WILLIAM WALKER ROWAN, Educational Adviser, 338th Co. C.C.C., Moorman’s River, Virginia. 


N editorial in the November 1935 issue of 
A the Journal entitled “Federal Aid to Edu- 

cation” contained the following statement 
with reference to illiteracy in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps in Virginia: “The educa- 
tional work in these camps is voluntary except in 
the case of illiterates who are required to take the 
educational work. On an average from three to 
five per cent of each camp enrolment are illiterates 
but in the Virginia camps the percentage of 
illiteracy increased from 22 per cent to 25 per 
cent in the last four months. This sudden increase 
in illiteracy may be due to the fact that boys from 
northern cities are being sent to Virginia camps.” 

The experience of the educational advisers who 
have been connected with camps composed of 
northern boys (many of whom are “first genera- 
tion Americans”) and in addition camps enroling 
Virginia boys has been contrary to the editorial 
conjecture as to the possible cause of the great 
increase in the number of illiterates found in the 
Virginia camps. 

The following is a comparison of the relative 
amount of illiteracy in companies of Virginia men 
and Pennsylvania men located in Virginia. The 
facts as stated were taken from the November 
1935 Monthly Educational Reports sent in from 


each camp to Corps Area Headquarters. This 
study was made by Dr. C. E. Ward, Assistant 
Third Corps Area Educational Adviser. Virginia 


.camps consist largely of enrolees from Virginia, 


Maryland, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia which states and District compose the 
Third Corps Area. Dr. Ward’s report is quoted 
verbatim. 

1. Twenty-four companies of Pennsylvania 
men now located in Virginia reported 132 (an 
average of 5.5 per company—some of whom may 
have been Virginia local enroled men) with less 
than five years of schooling. 

2. Sixty-three companies of Virginia men like- 
wise reported 2,850 (or an average of more than 
45 per company) men with less than five years of 
schooling. 

3. None of the Pennsylvania companies was 
colored. Of the Virginia companies 18 are col- 
ored and 45 white. Two colored Veterans com- 
panies have 130 and 69 men respectively with less 
than five years of schooling, while 16 Junior 
colored companies have 950 (an average of more 
than 59 per company) with less than five years 
of schooling. 

4. None of the Pennsylvania companies was 
Veterans. Of the 45 white Virginia companies, 
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five are Veterans and 40 are white Juniors. The 
five white Veteran companies reported 133 men 
with less than five years schooling (an average of 
more than 26 to the company). The 40 white 
Virginia Junior companies reported 1,568 (an 
average of 39 plus per company) who had less 
than five years schooling. 

Dr. Ward, in his letter supplying this informa- 
tion, stated: “I am a Virginian, but I too worked 
as an Adviser for companies of boys from 
Northern cities and found illiterates very scarce. 
We may as well face up to the fact that we have 
a lot of illiterate young men in Virginia.” 

During the month of July 1935 a study was 
made by the United States Office of Education of 
the problem of illiteracy in the Corps. The report 
is called, “A Study of Illiteracy in CCC Camps 
with Special Reference to Methods of Treat- 
ment.” 

In gathering the data for this study those co- 
operating were instructed to classify as illiterate 
individuals “who could not read a newspaper or 
write a letter”. 

The results of this study are of value here in 
that they make possible a comparison of the 
situation concerning illiteracy in Virginia camps 
with that in the camps throughout the Nation. 


A. Information concerning Illiteracy in 
CCC Camps (as of July 31, 1935) 


2,174 


a. Number of companies on duty...... 


b. 


oO. 


= om rh 0 


— 


Enrolment strength: of companies on 
iRRie tt sae ds Vises ines Atte seb e es x 404,425 
Number of companies reporting. ..... 1,947 
Enrolment strength of companies 
a er ey a eee eae ee 374,957 
Number of illiterate enrolees........ 7,369 
Proportion of illiterate enrolees..... 1.9% 
Number of illiterates interviewed.... 6,999 
Number of illiterates learning to read 
Nn hoa he oie on 6,521 
Proportion of illiterates learning to 
iis bon nn bun ts cnekon 88 % 
Number who learned to read and write 
CP I Be is EAS. 4,339 


(June 30, 1934 to June 30, 1935) 


B. Age, Schooling, Home Community and 
Nationality of Illiterate Enrolees. 


Seventy-eight per cent of the illiterate enrolees 
are under 25 years of age; 5 per cent between 
26 and 35 years; and 17 per cent over 35 
years. 


Twenty-one per cent had no schooling what- 
soever; 68 per cent had from one to four 
years; and 10 per cent had more than four 
years. 


More than 51 per cent are from rural com- 
munities ; 30 per cent from small towns; and 
18 per cent from large cities. 


GENERAL STATISTICS ON ILLITERACY IN CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
(As of July 31, 1935) 

































































CORPS AREA I II Ill I\ V VI VII | VIIT | IX | Torar 

No. "2 2, ee ene ee ee ee ee a a ee ee 2,174 
No. of Co’s reporting Ph Leda Hae roles oa 180 120 234 270 72 263 346 125 337) 1 947 
Tikes Gee OF CC kos ven ement ary > ins 29 ,319/22 , 112/39 , 592/66 , 892/33 , 374/40 ,819168 ,076)36 , 684/67 , 557/404 ,425 
Total strength of Co’s reporting........... 24, 383/21, 245/37 ,818159 ,535|30,567|39 423164, 156134, 188163 ,642/374,957 
Totel Ne. of aieniited <6 a0 i cha 221 157} 1,018] 3,532 417 218 970 632 204| 7,369 

Proportion of illiterates in the CCC........] .9%} .7%| 2.6%) 5.9%) 1.3%] .5%) 1.5%) 1.8%) .3% 1.9% 
No. of illiterates learning to read and write. . 126 110 810} 3,532 329 140 822 476 176 ~ 6,521 
Percentage of illiterates enroled in literacy 

COBB cx 5 > w sine ee dna ee Rae eS seems 57%| 70%) 79%) 100%| 78%) 64%) 84%] 75%) 86%) *%93% 
No. who learned to read and write during 

year (June 30, 1934, to June 30, 1935)..... 98 108} 585) 2,238) 309 164) 341 366 130} 4,339 











*Average for entire country 
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d. Ninety-six per cent of the illiterates were born 
in the United States and only 4 per cent were 
foreign born. 

e. The parents of 92 per cent were born in the 
United States while only 8 per cent had 
foreign-born parents. 

The studies reported above indicate that we 
need not look to the North for the answer to our 
question. 
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Is it not probable that the reason for increase in 
illiteracy in Virginia camps is contained in the 
fact that recent enrolments in Virginia included a 
preponderance of men whose families are on 
relief rolls? Is it not probable that these Virginia 
men have been largely drawn from strictly rural 
areas which our public school system may not 
have effectively reached ? 





What Grammar? And How? 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Chicago Normal College 


erals in the controversy over the place of 
grammar in the English curriculum of 
elementary and secondary schools. 

All scientific attempts to prove the value of 
grammar have failed, yet in grades seven, eight, 
and nine, grammar is given more time than 
speech, or written communication, or creative 
expression—too frequently as much as all three 
combined. Are curriculum makers and teachers 
of English perverse, or stupid? 


[| ena article presents the views of the lib- 


As one of them, who knows a great many of 
his colleagues, I consider them up to or above 
the average of the teaching profession in both 
intelligence and open-mindedness. (And teachers 
as a whole are in these respects not inferior to 
the American middle class, from which they are 
chiefly recruited.) Curriculum makers and 
teachers of English are neither stupid nor perverse. 

The contradiction between theory and practice 
has a different explanation. The teachers know 
that they themselves make daily use of grammar 
to test doubtful constructions and they feel 
rather sure that they subconsciously use gram- 
matical concepts in building good sentences as 
well as in maintaining syntactical correctness, 
hence they infer that pupils too would profit by 
a study of grammar. 

It is in this inference that the mistake must 
lie, and, believing that the specific locus of the 
mistake is in the kind of grammar study offered, 
I propose a more natural, instrumental, limited 
sort of grammar study. 

The probable causes of the ineffectiveness of the 
present type of work suggest the new approach. 


First, pupils who learn to define grammatical 


terms and to analyze sentences do not—fre- 
quently cannot—apply this knowledge in speak- 
ing, or even in writing. In educational jargon, 
we say that their knowledge transfers or carries 
over imperfectly to error-detection tests and still 
less to actual use of language. Whv? Because 
the definitions were not learned aiid the analysis 
was not practiced in connection with their own 
use of language. 

Second, the definitions frequently lack real 
meaning and the analysis contains a large ele- 
ment of guess work. These definitions have 
about the same relation to the language concepts 
that we think we are teaching through them as 
the definition of a cow as “a ruminating herbiv- 
orous quadruped mammal in which the lacteal 
glands have been abnormally developed” has to 
practical knowledge of that animal. The defini- 
tions are very true, very abstract, very confusing, 
very useless. The child who learns by way of a 
logician’s definition what a chair or truth is will 
never thereby know how to use a chair or speak 
the truth. 

Can we, then, teach grammar in such a way 
as (1) to build real concepts of grammatical 
relationships, and (2) to connect those concepts 
dynamically with the pupils’ own language? 
An Experience Curriculum in English points the 
way. It proposes, in brief, (1) that the pupils 
shall be given exercises in imitating certain con- 
structions which they need to use, and (2) that 
when through this imitation (perhaps accom- 
panied under some circumstances by the teacher’s 
interpretative comment) the grammatical concept 
emerges it shall be given its proper name. 

Let us take an example from the report itself, 


page 228. 
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For example. in a second grade many of the pupils 
employ only the subject-predicate-object order of sen- 
tence arrangement, so that monotony results. The 
teacher presents a brief story, four or five simple sen- 
tences, all in this monotonous form, but some of them 
with time or place expressions at the end. For example: 

Freddy was four years old yesterday. Mama took him 
to the park in the morning. He played till noon in the 
sand pile. Mama got him his first sundae on the way 
home. 

Then she suggests that this might sound better if some 
of the sentences were turned around, like this: 

Freddy was four years old yesterday. In the morning 
mama took him to the park. He played till noon in the 
sand pile. On the way home mama got him his first 
sundae. 

She asks the pupils to point out the words that were 
moved. Then she offers, perhaps in context, other sen- 
tences which have time or place expressions at the end, 
and asks the pupils to turn these around. Then she says 
that we call these expressions that tell when or where 
adverbs. She asks them to make some sentences with 
adverbs first. She will need to repeat this procedure, 
perhaps several times for many classes, before the pupils 
master this manipulation of the sentence, and on these 
occasions she simply calls the expressions to be moved 
adverbs. 

Note that the pupils are not given any definitions, and 
do not make any for themselves. They are not required 
to use the grammatical terminology and are not formally 
tested on the recognition of adverbs, They simply learn 
by normal desirable manipulation of a sentence element 
which the teacher calls by its proper name exactly as 
they have developed the concepts and learned the words 
bell, school, truth. No time at all has been spent on 
grammar as such. The pupils have not felt the strain 
which attends the attempt to grasp the abstract generaliza- 
tion which formal grammar would have presented. Such 
presentation of grammar is entirely informal, yet may be 
quite systematic. It is incidental to and instrumental in 
the improvement of sentences, but it is in no sense acci- 
dental or haphazard. 

Perhaps another illustration, this time at the 
junior high school level and not taken from An 
Experience Curriculum, will be useful. The 
teacher has noticed that a number of the pupils 
speak, and perhaps write, sentences like this: The 
top that spun the longest the girl got a piece of 
candy from the bag, or The girl that her top spun 
longest got a piece of candy. The pupils have 
already learned to use who and whom relative 
clauses. The teacher now shows them how this 
sentence may be straightened out: The girl WHOSE 


TOP SPUN LONGEST got a piece of candy. He offers 
a number of similar sentences for surgical treat- 


ment and the pupils operate upon these, using 
whose in each case. Then, and only then, he re- 
marks that the clauses constructed are relative 


clauses and that whose is a relative pronoun like 
who and whom, but in the possessive case. Finally 
he asks the pupils to construct some sentences of 
their own, using whose relative clauses. 

This principle of developing the grammatical 
concept through manipulation of a needed con- 
struction is applicable to corrective work in usage 
also. Suppose that the difficulty is the use of the 
adjective for the adverb, as in John played very 
good last night. The teacher may present the in- 
correct sentence and in contrast the correct form. 
With these upon the board other incorrect sen- 
tences are offered for correction or sentences with 
appropriate blanks are presented. Pupils complete 
or correct these sentences until attention is thor- 
oughly centered upon these adverbs. The teacher 
may during this process point out that these 
words show how John played, etc. Perhaps he 
points out, or develops by questioning, that they 
describe the action rather than the actor. Before 
the exercise is ended he calls these how words 
adverbs, and when the mistake crops up again and 
further drills are undertaken he naturally con- 
tinues to call them adverbs. (This single attack 
does not, of course, constitute a complete teaching 
of the concept of adverb; but the other cases are 
treated similarly. ) 

Quarrel as much as you like with these par- 
ticular illustrations; they are, no doubt, open to 
attack. Find fault with the arrangement of the 
items in the Instrumental Grammar work of the 
Experience Curriculum; it has no claim to 
scientific accuracy. But focus your attention on the 
vital idea which these imperfectly illustrate : gram- 
mar can be taught inductively in and through use. 

When grammar is so taught, four advantages 
accrue: (1) Useless items, such as transitive and 
intransitive verbs, the cases of nouns (except the 
possessive), and the classes of adverbs are auto- 
matically omitted. (2) Most of the time usually 
devoted to formal grammar is saved for more 
practice in communication and more motivated 
exercises in construction and usage. (3) Gram- 
matical terms acquire real meaning so that they 
are not forgotten every summer. (4) The transfer 
problem disappears since the principles are 
learned in the actual situations in which they 
will be needed later. The general adoption of 
such a procedure, now used at times in some 
places, would constitute a major improvement in 
the teaching of English. 
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Farmers Go to School When the School Goes to Them 


EDMUND C. MAGILL, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Cumberland County, Virginia, began to real- 

ize the need of an additional cash crop in the 
winter of 1933-1934. Under the leadership of J. S. 
Clingenpeel, teacher of agriculture of the Hamil- 
ton High School, a small group of farmers got to- 
gether to analyze the situation. A series of meet- 
ings were conducted and various cash crops were 
considered as sources of additional income. After 
a thorough study the group decided that the only 
logical conclusion would be to organize a coopera- 
tive tomato cannery. The cannery was organized 
and incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Virginia in May, 1934. 

During the first year of operation 5,800 bushels 
of tomatoes were grown. They were sold at a net 
income of $3,827.35, thus giving 66 cents a bushel 
as the average price received by the farmers. The 
highest price received by nonmembers in this sec- 
tion was approximately 30 cents a bushel. 

During the second year of operation just past, 
the membership was more than doubled and now 
stands at 111. The acreage of tomatoes grown un- 
der contract was 240. A series of twelve evening 
classes were conducted to determine the most effi- 
cient methods in the production of tomatoes. It 
has been the purpose of these meetings to impress 
upon the farmers the value of cooperative work 
and the latest facts on growing tomatoes. 

The program of work which developed included 
these major features for the evening school group, 
some of the regularly enroled students in the all- 
day school participating : 


Fr camber of the Fork of Willis Community, 


1. Practice cooperative buying and selling for 
those products where financial gain, better qual- 
ity or better service was certain. 

2. Use only a good variety and strain, and plant 
only good healthy seedlings. 

3. Lower production costs through increased 
yields by better fertilization and systematic 
cultivation. 

4. Use certain precautions which were agreed 
upon to reduce disease. 

5. Practice a systematic picking schedule and pro- 
vide for grading of the product according to 
recognized standards. 


6. Secure as laborers for operating the cannery 
the members and their families as far as pos- 
sible. 

7. Follow a good crop rotation on tomato land. 

8. Conduct experiments on fertilization, particu- 
larly as regards potash and top dressing with 
nitrate. 


The above program developed as the evening 
class meetings were held through the winter sea- 
son. The program was followed remarkably well 
by class members, both adults and all-day students. 
Canvas for cold frames, seed and fertilizer for 
the members during the year were. purchased co- 
operatively. A net saving of $35.00 resulted to the 
farmers from the cooperative buying of seed and 
canvas. Approximately one hundred twenty tons 
of fertilizer were purchased at a net saving of 
$678.11 or $5.85 per ton to the farmers. The 
operating capital was secured from the Federal 
Bank for Cooperatives in Baltimore. 

During the second year over nineteen thousand 
bushels of tomatoes were delivered to the cannery 
which packed 28,000 cases of No. 2 cans. The 
majority of this product was graded extra standard 
by Federal inspection. 

From the standpoint of labor alone this enter- 
prise has been a valuable asset to the community. 
During the canning season an average of one hun- 
dred employees was used at the cannery each day. 
Over $5,000 was paid out in labor to the members 
and their families. While the actual figures are 
not at hand, the gross income for the community 
was at least $17,000 and this almost entirely in 
addition to what the community would have 
received. 

In July a field day was held mainly to observe 
the experiments in fertilization. An excellent pro- 
gram of instruction and recreation was conducted. 
This is one of many examples in Virginia and every 
other state of the Union illustrating the modern 
tendency of the school system toward serving all 
the people of a community and assuming responsi- 
bility for its welfare. 

Congratulations are due the Hamilton High 
School of Cumberland County for its instruc- 
tional service to the community. 
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A Unit on Indians 
MRS. ALMA B. FISHER, Barboursville 


HIS past fall the first grade having made 

a thorough study of the farm the question 

arose as to just what our farm looked like 
many hundred years ago. This question led us 
into the study of the Indian. 

After studying the Indian as to his appearance, 
dress, food, character, occupation, weapons, edu- 
cation, music, religion, government and customs 
in general, the first grade decided that they would 
like to play that they were really Indians who 
lived here many years ago. This brought about 
much discussion as to what we would need in 
carrying out this plan. The first thing decided 
on was to build wigwams, so, after collecting 
many grass bags, poles were planted in the 
ground in triangular shape out in the yard in 
front of the first grade room, and over these 
poles the bags were securely wrapped making 
tents or wigwams large enough for two or three 
children to get in easily. Three such wigwams 
were built. These wigwams were artistically 
decorated in Indian designs painted with water 
colors by two children gifted in drawing. 

Since it was during the hunting season we had 
no trouble in collecting all kinds of animal skins 
that we also used for decorations by pinning 
them on the outside of the tents. 

In order to make this Indian site more realistic, 
we planted many pine trees just at the back of 
the tents. This dark forest made a very pretty 
setting. After getting our wigwams in good 
shape we then turned our minds to dress, 

Each child brought enough brown wrapping 
paper to make his or her costume. They were 
cut in a kimona sleeve style and made to slip 
over the head and laced down the sides with 
strips of brown paper, the bottom having a deep 
fringe. These were also decorated with Indian 
designs drawn by the children and colored with 
crayons. Their headgear consisted of drawings 
that represented feathers, painted in many 
colors on drawing paper. 

Red berries that the children found in the field 
near the school were strung for beads. 

The chief’s costume was more elaborate than 
the others. It was more colorful and much fringe 


was used. He also wore more feathers. Rabbit 


feet were strung and worn about his neck. 

Other things that the children constructed 
were bowls. These were about four inches in 
diameter and made of clay. Then a corncob pipe 
with a reed stem was made for smoking the pipe 
of peace, and also bows and arrows. 

One of the most enjoyable and interesting 
things of all that we made was a papoose includ- 
ing its cradle. We took an old doll and painted 
its face a reddish brown, and for its hair we used 
black construction paper that we cut in tiny 
strips and pasted around the head. Brown wrap- 
ping paper was wrapped about the body for its 
dress. Brown pasteboard was used for the back of 
the cradle, and attached to this was brown paper 
that was brought around and laced up the front 
with narrow strips of paper. This was filled with 
dried grasses for the bedding. Now this crude 
cradle was all ready for the little papoose, which 
was gently tucked in among the grasses. The 
little cradle with its occupant was then hung on 
the branch of a tree and there left to be rocked 
by the breezes. 

The children were taught an Indian dance. 
They did this by an Indian record played on the 
Victrola while the chief kept time to it with a 
tom-tom that he made from an old toy drum, 

For our culminating activity we had a feast to 
which the mothers were invited. This took place 
a few days before Thanksgiving. The janitor had 
given us a large basket of kindling for our fires and 
this had been placed in front of each tent ready 
for lighting. The children were all dressed in 
their gay and attractive costumes and as soon as 
the mothers arrived they were invited to join in 
the circle with the children and smoke the pipe 
of peace after which each child was called upon 
to tell in one sentence some thing that he or she 
had learned about the Indian. The responses 
from the children showed that they had got much 
from their study. 

They then did the “Indian Dance” which 
appeared very realistic when dressed in Indian 
garb as well as making a lovely setting. 

After this came the feast which consisted of 
marshmallows toasted over the fires and Vienna 
sausage served with light rolls. 
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Notes from a Teacher's Plan Book 


Utilization by Government of Natural Resources in Tennessee Valley to Afford Facilities for 
Permanent Employment. 


KATHERINE SINCLAIR, Elementary Supervisor, Hopewell 


of work was carried out in grade 7. 

The teachers working with 7H pupils of 
the B. Village School in Hopewell met in con- 
ference to plan their work as a unit and to pro- 
vide for correlating and vitalizing the work in as 
many ways as possible. The following teachers 
worked with this group of children: Jean Doyle, 
Mrs. Virginia Barlow, Mrs. Mabel Kegley, Lelia 
Parsons, Helen Brockley, and Mrs. Ethel Rice. 

Miss Doyle said that through the study of 
Civics the children had become interested in gov- 
ernment control of public utilities and they were 
especially interested in the Tennessee Valley Pro- 
ject. 

After further discussion the group decided to 
use this topic as a center from which to work 
although little material was available at this time. 

The teachers realized that several teachers 
working together with the same group of children 
cannot work out a unit to the best advantage 
without frequent conferences, without lack of 
jealousy and competition, and without the help 
and cooperation of each teacher who is participat- 
ing. With this in mind they made a cooperative 
plan outlining the work of each teacher in its 
relation to the work of the other teachers. After 
frequent group conferences they were ready to 
begin the unit of work. 

The following notes are taken from Mrs. 
Barlow’s plan book. Mrs. Barlow made these 
notes for her personal use in working out her 
geographical problems, and they may be helpful to 
other teachers as one pioneer’s trail helps another. 


‘Ts notes that follow show how this unit 


Teacher's Preliminary Plan 
I. Objectives: 

1. The understanding that natural resources, mental 
and physical labor, capital, management and the 
government are essential factors in our social and 
economic life. (217) 

2. To develop attitude of cooperation. (115) 

3. Appreciation of self-reliance and good workman- 
ship. (122) 

4. Ability to collect, organize and reproduce current 
material from various sources. (30) 

5. Ability to recognize the part geography plays in 
the history of our country. 


II. Introduction. 
III. Reference material collected and placed in class- 
room. 
IV. Activities listed that may be used. 
V. To locate in geography text all material related to 
this subject. 
VI. Subject Matter Outline. 
1. Location and extent of Tennessee Valley Area. 
2. States on this basin and their capitals. 
3. Regions of U. S. extending into this area. 
4. Physical features. 
5. Climate. 
6. Population. 
7. Location and growth of cities in this area. 
8. Latitude and longitude. 
9. Waterways and source of power. 
10. Occupations. 
11. Natural resources and their use. 
12. Vegetation. 
13. Government projects here. 
14. Location of government projects in other places 
in U. S. 
15. Purpose of T. V. A. 
16. Future impress of T. V. A. 
Questions asked by members of the class after subject 
was introduced: 
1. Is the Tennessee River navigable? 
2. Where is the T. V. A. located? 
3. Are other Hopewell schools studying this project? 
4. What other rivers are near the Tennessee Valley 
Area? 
5. What is the average rainfall per year in the Ten- 
nessee Valley? 
6. Do the CCC Camps have anything to do with the 
T. V. A. Project? 
7. Are there any parks in the Tennessee Valley Area? 
These questions were left with the class for future dis- 
cussion. 


Monday, March 4, 1935—J/ntroduction of Unit 


Having completed the study of all the continents, the 
7H class was asked to formulate its opinion of the most 
outstanding purpose of geography. Next they were asked 
to give the outstanding phase of geography in any 
country. It was generally conceded that natural resources. 
have meant much and will mean more to every country 
in the world. How have the natural resources meant so 
much to the United States? It was decided that through 
proper conservation by the government of the United 
States the natural resources could be utilized, especially 
in a period of great need among the masses of unem- 
ployed people. This question arose, What is the U. S. to 
do when its supply of coal becomes exhausted? The 
class hopes there is much more to be discovered, but 
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with nothing authentic this question was left with the 
class for consideration. Since we as people of the govern- 
ment, by the government, and for the government are 
attempting to share the responsibility of the government, 
we see the direct purpose of the government—that of 
giving relief to the unemployed masses through conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of the United States such as 
CCC projects. 

The following question was left with the class for con- 
sideration : 

Through what outstanding project is the United States 
government conserving and utilizing its natural resources? 


Tuesday, March 5, 1935 


In answering the question left with class Monday, the 
following reference material was collected and listed by 
class: 

1. January issue of American Magazine. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Newspapers, radio reports. 

State Department of Agriculture, Nashville. Tenn. 
Chamber of Commerce, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Special T. V. A. Number (35c), 1713 K. St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

After listing this material the children said more 
material was necessary to get needed information. The 
class decided to write letters to the different departments 
in the Tennessee Valley asking for material relative to 
this subject. Before sending these letters they were to 
be taken to Miss Brockley, the English teacher, for 
criticism. 


PNAMPS YN 


Wednesday, March 6, 1935 

How to take care of material collected was our next 
question. Answer. After a discussion the class decided a 
wooden filing case would answer this purpose. A group 
of 4 boys volunteered for this work. 

The map of the Tennessee Valley was examined and 
the basin located. Maps were drawn showing the location 
of this basin, ’ 

The name for our unit was left with the class for con- 
sideration. 

The class listed the following activities to be used in 
working out the unit. I found they had made a similar 
list in other rooms. 


1. Booklets. 

2. Posters. 

3. Maps Product-region. 

4. Model of dams. 

5. Frame a picture of President of U. S. to be left to 
B. Village School. 

6. Bulletin board for newspaper clippings. 

7. File material for B. Village Library. 

8. Writing letters for material. 

9. Frieze of the dams within this area. 

10. Making microphone for our radio. 

11. Tower to be erected. 

12. Make and dress dolls showing the styles and customs 
of the people of this area. 


13. Clay and soap modeling of dams. 

14. Tulip border. 

15. Make Tennessee state flag. 

16. A permanent file for all material collected. 


The class decided to file all material collected on this 
project in the B. Village School Library to be used by 
anyone visiting our library and especially pupils in 6th 
and 8L Grades. 

The pupils have decided to put off naming the project 
for a few days until more material is collected and read. 

This question was left with class for consideration until 
Thursday, March 7. Judging from the material read, just 
how do you think we shall proceed with the geographical 
side of the question? One person who is very poor in 
spelling was appointed to watch for misspelled words and 
report to Mrs. Rice daily. The pupils are making a 
dictionary to record ail new words, thus enlarging their 
writing and speaking vocabulary. 


Thursday, March 7, 1935 


This plan suggested by class for study of the geography 
of this area, 
Location. 
Extent. 
Population. 
Climate. 
Physical features and natural regions. 
Cities (capitals of these states). 
Principal river (navigable rivers). 
Natural resources. 
Occupations. 
Vegetation. 
Future impress-purpose and states affected by the 
project. 
As an aid to this study a group of pupils volunteered 
to examine the geography text and made a list of all 
pages containing any information relating to our subject. 


Monday, March 11, 1935 


Describe as best you can the climate of the Tennessee 
Valley Area. It was found necessary to study the physical 
features of this area and note the natural regions. In this 
way we looked up climate in the Appalachian Highlands, 
Central Plains, and the Gulf Coastal Plain. Judging from 
the discussion of this, we learned that the climate within 
this area is mild with an average rainfall from 40 to 60 
inches per year suitable for agricultural and industrial 
purposes. The remainder of the class period was devoted 
to a review of the questions previously assigned. In this 
way previous ideas were brought to mind again after a 
long week-end. 

The questions to be considered on Tuesday. 

1. What natural regions extend into the Tennessee Valley 
Area? 

2. Which natural region within this area promises most 
for the project carried on by the government here, 
and why? 


HCN PPA Se 


—_ 


Tuesday, March 12, 1935 


The class reported on the first question left with them 
Monday but said they needed more material and more 
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time before they could give a worth while report on the 
second question. 

I then read to the class The People of the Hills. The 
pupils took notes on physical features, mountain ranges 
and ridges, valleys, and vegetation. The different moun- 
tain ranges were located. 


Wednesday, March 13, 1935 


We continued taking notes in regard to physical features 
and customs of The People of the Hills. After completing 
this article, which was taken from the Saturday Evening 
Post March 2, 1935, we attempted to summarize the facts 
obtained. I have observed carefully the efforts of each 
individual child to gather information relative to plans 
made. 

The committee appointed to examine the geography 
text gave in its report, which will be valuable when 
further geographical information is needed. 


Thursday, March 14, 1935 


With the rapid increase of material the class decided 
to appoint one of their members to have charge of this 
material, giving it out to individuals as needed and seeing 
that it is returned, using our school library system. 


Friday, March 15, 1935 
Test—True-False 

T. 1. Tennessee Valley Area extends into the State of 
Alabama. 

F. 2. Black Mountains are found in Tennessee. 

T. 3. Rainfall in this area is sufficient for agricultural 
and industrial purposes. 

F. 4. The Great Smoky Mts. separate Mississippi and 
Kentucky. 

T. 5. Chattanooga is headquarters of the T. V. A. 

F. 6. Great extremes in temperature are felt by the 
people who live in the Tennessee Valley Area. 

T. 7. The Tennessee Vally has an Area of about 40,000 
square miles. 

F. 8 The direct purpose of the T. V. A. Project is 
flood control. 

F. 9. Mt. Mitchell is located in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, 

T. 10. The Central Plains extend into the Tennessee 
Valley Area. 

You may offer the name you have chosen for this pro- 
ject on this paper. 


Monday, March 18, 1935 

As soon as the class came in they announced they had 
decided in Civics class on Utilization by Government of 
Natural Resources in Tennessee Valley to Afford Facil- 
ities for Permanent Employment as a name for their unit. 

Geography Text, Pages 14, 52 was used for answering 
Friday’s question. 

Which natural region within this area promises most 
for the T. V. A. Project and why? 

1. Appalachian Highlands, mineral resources. 

2. Central Plains, fertile soil, climate and rainfall 

suitable for agricultural purposes. 
3. Gulf Coastal Plains, fertile soil and excellent water 


power. 


It was generally decided that this area could not prosper 
as it should without the help of each of these regions. 
The Central Plains and Highlands promise most for the 
project carried on here. 

Activities relative to this question. 

Product-maps, Natural Resource maps, poster of car- 
toons relative to this project, Booklet showing generaliza- 
tions, and Booklet of Mountain Life. 

One of the children reported plans, drawn to a scale 
for constructing a dam and for building an electrified 
new type of home, were being made in Miss Parsons’ 
arithmetic class. 

Another reported that in Mrs. Kegley’s room the class 
had voted to write letters to T. V. A. authorities asking 
for information concerning songs sung by the Tennessee 
Mountain people and for any other information they 
could give as to different types of music found there. 

Tuesday, March 19, 1935 

Each member of class reported the activity he wished 

to work out, such as: 

1. Electric tower and generators. 

2. Booklet comparing the modern with the old type of 

home in Tennessee Valley. 

Product map of this area. 

Miniature of typical mountain homes. 

A poster showing mountain life. 

A poster of the plan of the city of Norris. 

Poster showing old and new ways of travel. 

Booklet—People of the Hills. 

Drawing of types of houses to be built in Norris. 

Poster—How Muscle Shoals may help Tennessee 

Valley Area. 

11. Rag dolls made and dressed to represent people of 
the hills. 

12. Make a microphone and radio to be called Station 
‘Te We. 

13. Making a dictionary of new words learned. 

14. Poster—An Electrified America. 

15. Manufacturing Poster. 

16. Sports in Tennessee Valley—Poster. 

17. Education in Tennessee Valley—Poster. 

18. Miniature of old home. 

19. Making a model house to be lighted with electricity. 

20. Making a dam that will really run. 

21. Permanent file for library. 


Wednesday, March 20, 1935 


The class met in Miss Doyle’s room to hear class give 
a debate. The question—Should or Should Not the Gov- 


Le eONOwnyS & 


_ 


ernment Control Public Utilities? Both sides were well 
taken. The children realized that there is more than one 
side to every question and we should consider all points 
relative to the subject under discussion before making a 
decision. 
Questions which grew out of this study and which the 
children felt they ought to be able to discuss intelligently. 
1. What is the government doing to prevent soil erosion 
in the Tennessee Valley Area? 
2. What rivers in this area send flood waters down the 
Tennessee River? 
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18. 
19, 
20. 


21 


ami. 


>? 


23. 


The Norris Dam in the Classroom. 


What natural resources may be found in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Area? 

What cities are located in the Tennessee Valley Area? 
What is the nature of the vegetation of this area? 
What is the purpose of the Norris and Wheeler 
Dams? 

What are the uses of the mineral resources of this 
area? 

Describe the work of the T. V. A. 

Name the states of this Area and give their capitals. 
Locate the Wilson Dam and give its purpose. 

What cities of this area are considered most im- 
portant? Why? 

What are the physical features of this area? 

What National Parks are located in this area? 

What other government projects are carried on 
under the T. V. A.? 

Give the outstanding occupation of this area. 

What other territory may be affected by T. V. A. 
Projects? How? 

What natural regions extend into the Tennessee 
Valley ? 

What is the population of this area? 

Give the location and extent of this area? 

Which waterways within this area are navigable? 
Describe the climate of the Tennessee Valley. 

Give the future impress of the T. V. A. Project? 
How can the government help agriculture within 
this area? 

What three men directed the T. V. A. Project? 


25 
26. 
27. 
28 

29 


How can the T. V. A. Project help industry ? 

What is meant by flood control ? 

Explain “afforestation”. 

When was the T. V. A. created? 

How is the T. V. A. Project helping the nation as 
a whole? 

What are the general plans of T. V. A. Projects? 
What is the purpose of each plan? 

How can farm land be improved in Tenn. Valley? 
Show how flood waters lead to soil erosion. 

What is the work of the C.C.C. camps? 

What does C.C.C. mean? 

What effect do flood waters have on the forests of 
Tennessee Valley? 

What does Arthur Morgan consider the strength of 
the hills of the Tennessee Valley Area? 

Locate Muscle Shoals. 

What is the purpose of Muscle Shoals? 

What other dams are proposed for the Tennessee 
Valley Area? 

What city was the first to buy electricity from Muscle 
Shoals ? 

Show how Muscle Shoals may help the Tennessee 
Valley. 

What wild animals live in this area? 

What are amusements of the people of Tenn. Valley? 
What kinds of trees are being planted in Tennessee 
Valley to prevent washing of the soil? 

What vegetables grow best in this area? 

Which crops grow best in this area? 
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Test March 29, 1935 
1. The natural regions which extend into the Tennessee 











Valley Area are 1 2 3—____. 

2. and are two leading occupations 
of this area. 

& and rivers send flood waters down 
to the Tennessee River. 

4. ——— resources promise most for the future of 
this area. 


5. The work of the T. V. A. Project is 1———————— 
2 ¥ 

6. The climate of this area is — ' 
7. —————— is the capital of Alabama. 
8. Headquarters of the T. V. A. is 

9. Paducah is located in the State of 
10. The outstanding goal of the T. V. A. means —-———. 
11. The major purpose of the T. V. A. Project is 
12. —————- is the work of the C.C.C. boys in this area. 
13. The future impress of T. V. A. ——————. 


April and May 

The month of April was spent partly in direct teaching 

and partly in construction work. In May, we made and 

planned our exhibit for the third week of the month. 

Class groups were held responsible for the completion of 

each piece of work. Each teacher in the upper grades who 

taught the 7H class did her part in working out this unit 
and in putting on the exhibit. 

May 19, 1935 
The class met in the upstairs hall to see their unit 








hey nec 








completed as a whole. They stood in hushed anticipation 
waiting for the children to start the water flowing over 
the dam and the lights glowing in the house. A thrill of 
excitement went through the group as they saw the water 
falling over the dam and the brightly lighted house com- 
pletely furnished. 


May 23, 1935 

As a culminating activity this project was exhibited in 
the upper hall of the school. The exhibit showed the 
Norris Dam in operation, the model Tennessee home 
furnished and lighted. Posters and booklets of all types 
were exhibited. A special evening program was arranged 
on the lawn in front of the school, among the numbers 
was the Tennessee Mountain Dance given by a group of 
boys and girls from the 7th grade. More than a thousand 
people viewed the program and exhibit at this time, and 
even during the following week many visitors were enter- 
tained by members of 7H class. 


Outcome: 


Many items of historical interest were learned. Spell- 
ing was vitalized and vocabulary increased. Oral and 
written reports showed a decided improvement. Greater 
skill in reading newspapers, magazines, etc., also in 
finding pertinent data, was acquired. Habits of resource- 
fulness, perseverance, and responsibility were inculcated. 
However, they derived from this study not only valuable 
information and many worth while activities but also an 
appreciation and understanding of civic undertakings. 





Inventions and Occupations 


A Brief Summary of Recent Changes in Occupations Based on a Study of Modern Inventions 
RACHEL MARKS, Ivor 


cases and preserved until the human race is 

ready for them? Who is to judge the state 
of readiness? As pointed out in a series of com- 
ments by famous scientists in the Scientific 
Monthly, April, 1934, new inventions have almost 
invariably made possible employment of larger 
numbers of workers, For example, in contrast to 
the 976,000 men formerly employed in carriage 
and wagon manufacture and in livery stables and 
blacksmith shops, there were in 1930 2,409,394 
employees in the automotive industries, exclusive 
of many workers in petroleum and allied indus- 
tries. 

Inventions have increased more than 50 per 
cent since 1890, as shown by the number of 
patents issued in the ten years preceding that date, 
208,000, compared with 421,000 in the decade 
preceding 1930. Although many of these patents 
represent minor alterations of already existing 


G omen new inventions be placed in glass 


machinery, they have brought new occupations in 
various fields of work. This is shown clearly 
from a comparison of statistics as given in the 
United States Census Reports for 1910, 1920, and 
1930. 

Listed in the 1930 reports, but not mentioned in 
previous ones, are the following phases of work 
in the field of transportation: 


Mechanics, air transport............... 3,406 
Mechanics, auto factories.............. 394,188 
MiCCHAINCS, GINO TeDRIT: ..... 2.66. cccses 16,653 
SE OE 1,002 
Owners and proprietors, garages........ 50,718 
Owners and proprietors, transfer co’s... 30,752 
Owners and proprietors, air transport... 1,090 
SE ee 19,247 
Managers, air transport................ 181 
Laborers, greasing and washing cars.... 6,652 
Lamorere, a6 tramepett ... 2... seseccs 1,609 


Retail oil and gas salesmen............ 
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These occupations, in addition to those of a purely 
clerical or administrative nature connected with 
these’ enterprises, are made possible by two in- 
ventions. 

Two other fields of occupations as shown in 
the 1930 census are radio with 4,955, operators 
and 1,819 directors and announcers in addition 
to artists, and rayon manufacture with 4,962 
managers and numbers of workers classed with 
“textile workers.” 

Other fields which are developing rapidly even 
since the last census are discussed below. Dates 
used refer to the date at which the invention 
became practically useful, not to actual date of 
invention. 

Refrigeration: Air conditioning, with all its 
varied possibilities, is one of the most important 
phases of this work. Other connected businesses 
are the manufacture, distribution, advertising, 
and installation of electric refrigerators, insula- 
tion of homes and buildings, quick freezing of 
vegetables and meats, and making of refrigerator 
cars creating cold from turning of car wheels 
(1930). 

Moving Pictures: The motion picture has not 
necessarily increased the number of actors, for 
the “legitimate” stage has lost some of its for- 
mer popularity, but the photoplay has created a 
demand for workers in highly specialized techni- 
cal fields, such as directing, sound production, 
photography, and, more recently, technicolor. 
Contrast the jerky reels of the silent days with 
the finished and artistic presentations of the 
modern theatre! 

Illumination: One visit to the World’s Fair 
should have been enough to convince the most 
conservative person of the changes in lighting. 
From the invention of the gas filled bulb (1913) 
and the frosted bulb (1925) lighting has grown 
not only as a science but also as an integral part 
of interior decoration. Indirect lighting of large 
buildings requires technical skill and artistic 
taste. The practical effects of strides in the art 
of lighting are seen in the popularity of outdoor 
sports at night and in the possibility through 
lighting and air conditioning of using window- 
less building. Another notable innovation is 
use of neon illumination in advertising (1931). 


Construction: Reinforced plastic is hailed 
today as the “doom of steel.” Its permanency 
and cheapness are factors in its favor. It is used 
to make fountain pen barrels, imitation marbles, 
camera films, spectacle frames, shatterproof 
glass, cellophane, and noiseless gears. Some 
experts even predict that we are to ride in 
molded automobiles and aeroplanes and live in 
molded and supposedly indestructible houses. 

Electrical Devices: The photo-electric cell or 
mechanical eye is used for piloting automobiles 
and planes, sorting beans, fruit, and eggs, judg- 
ing and matching colors, timing horse races, 
counting people, detecting counterfeit bills, deter- 
mining the thickness or transparency of cloth, 
opening doors, and measuring the strength of 
glass. What its possibilities are cannot be defi- 
nitely stated. 

Other recently developed devices are the dial 
telephone, the teletypesetter, the electric milking 
machine, all-metal radio tube and various busi- 
ness machines. 

Medical Discoveries: Vitamins, unknown 
thirty years ago, are essential in the modern diet. 
With their discovery has come the multiplicity 
of foods in which the vitamin content is insured 
by irradiation (1921-1925). New anaesthetics 
and disinfectants are being developed frequently, 
such as hexylresorcinal (1925). Pharmaceutical 
laboratories are producing new preparations such 
as adrenalin and insulin for treatment of certain 
conditions. 

Chemical Discoveries: The Ethyl Dow Chem- 
ical Company has developed a process for remov- 
ing bromine from sea water and converting it 
into common bromides. In case of necessity this 
same process may be used in the manufacture of 
tear gas. 

Chromium plating was finally perfected in 
1926. This accounts for the sudden appearance 
of chromium fixtures on various appliances. 

Another phase of chemical work is prepara- 
tion of cosmetics and various preparations used 
in beauty parlors. 

Other minor chemical discoveries are a rubber 
anti-oxidant which prolongs materially the life 
of rubber, manufacture of paper and insulation 
from corn stalks (1928), and the manufacture 
of edible, if not appetizing, foods from wood 
waste and cellulose. 
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It is impossible in this brief statement to go 
into detailed occupational, economic, and socio- 
logical results of these various inventions. It is 
interesting to surmise what the automatic cotton 
picker may do to the Southern negro, or how the 


use of the Diesel engine may influence transpor- 
tation. Man will adapt himself to these changes 
as he has to those in the past. The cobbler, the 
lamplighter, and the blacksmith may have lost 
their past glory, but progress must go on. 





Creating Interest in Local History 
EARL §S. HOLLAND, Windsor 


\) JE are prone to neglect the significant 
: events that have occurred in our own 
communities and to encourage the study 
of affairs which are foreign to most of us. Our 
schools should encourage an acquaintance with 
all worthy literature having a local flavor. The 
great novelist or great poet renders a worthy 
service to any locality or any object touched by 
his genius. “The banks and braes of Bonny 
Doon” would have lost half their charm if Burns 
had never sung them. The Sewanee River, our 
old Kentucky Home, and even Virginia—‘‘Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia’”—would be prosaic 
enough to most of us if song and sentiment had 
not ennobled them. It is even questionable whether 
the sight of an American flag would so quicken 
the pulse if Key had never written “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” or whether the “stars and 
bars” of the Confederacy would be regarded with 
such sacred pathos if the heart-wrench with 
which its people furled their flag had not found 
matchless expression in the moving lines of 
Father Ryan’s “Conquered Banner.” All poetry 
and literature dealing with the section in which 
the pupils live should have especial attention of 
the school. The old ballads of the community 
should be collected and discussed in the classroom. 
It is pathetic that our young people do not know 
more about their county’s history. To pore over 
dusty old records is an eye straining, time con- 
suming task which no youngster would enjoy. 
However, an intimate knowledge of local history 
can be acquired from those living around us. 
Some years ago an old-time Southerner got on 
a train with some educators and began to talk in 
a most interesting fashion about the War Between 
the States and ante bellum events—of “old, un- 
happy, far-off things and battles long ago.” What 
made his conversation interesting was the fact that 
he was telling about things which happened in his 
own neighborhood and a number of them were 
under his own observation. They were local in- 


cidents and happenings which illustrate and 
illuminate the life of the Old South. “And there 
was So-and-so,” he went on. “He was wounded 
in a duel he fought with Colonel , a political 
rival, and so humiliated that he took his slaves 
and went to Florida. A bachelor, living alone, his 
slave murdered him one night and his body was 
brought back here and is buried in the cemetery 
over there. And not far away is buried the 
Colonel with whom he fought the duel—killed in 
one of the battles of the Confederate War.” 





| repeat this incident not merely for its search- 
light flash upon a social order which has vanished 
as completely as the Middle Ages but because the 
telling of the story suggests a valuable and fruit- 
ful field of effort for our schools. Heretofore the 
boys and girls in our schools have written essays 
in endless number about Greek, Roman, English, 
American and State history. All of it is already 
stale and the people who hear the essays read have 
probably been hearing essays of the same sort all 
their lives. 

May the schools emphasize local history first of 
all. In every community the drama of human life 
has been played out with enough variety of 
tragedy, romance, comedy, and adventure to 
afford material for a Shakespeare or a Mark 
Twain. The only way to give color, distinction 
and dignity to community life is to compile and 
treasure the records, legends and traditions of 
its past. All communities have their anecdotes, 
which have been handed down from generation 
to generation, about their great men or men of 
some distinction. 

The local school has a duty in this respect 
which it should no longer neglect. There is a 
growing interest in local history among historians. 
With the great mass of material available for the 
schools, local history can be made one of the most 
interesting and worth while courses of the cur- 
riculum. 
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The Importance of Attitudes 


CURTIS L. RAMSEY, Principal, Sontag Junior High School, Rocky Mount 


fronted with problems and _ perplexing 
questions which in many cases could have 
been properly taken care of if the teacher had 
considered the two following questions: 
1. What part in a child’s life do attitudes have? 
2. How can we help children to develop the right 
attitudes? 

In studying the life history of any person we 
can see how attitudes have oftentimes furthered 
or hindered his life work and disturbed his per- 
sonal balance. Shyness and the inferiority atti- 
tude may keep a man tied all his life to an 
accustomed but unremunerative job. They have 
oftentimes prevented his marriage or brought 
about a poorly adjusted marriage or kept him 
out of a wider social circle. On the other hand, 
in other cases too much aggressiveness has just 
as often made impossible a man’s chances of 
making good business and social connections. 

Some one has most correctly said that our 
intellect is a mere speck afloat on a sea of feeling. 
The formal curriculum has been almost entirely 
devoted to it. However, we feel more, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, than we think. 
One emotion will cover a multitude of ideas. 
Failure to understand emotionalized attitudes 
and to explain them physiologically has led 
some to deny that they exist. But common sense 
observation often anticipates scientific explana- 
tion ; milkmaids scalded their crocks long before 
bacteria were recognized, and we use electricity 
now without knowing just what it is. Those who 
realize their responsibility for education that will 
affect the whole individual for effective social 
living must accept the challenge to train the 
feeling attitudes as well as the intellect. When the 
child starts his public school career he has already 
formed emotionalized attitudes as a result of his 
earlier environment. The wise teacher should 
recognize the attitudes as such and realize their 
importance on the intellectual receptivity of the 
child. The teacher should recognize the fact that 
the effects of emotionalized attitudes cannot be 
passed lightly by. 

When do attitudes become emotionalized so 
that they tend to persist? In young children 
attitudes seem to be very evanescent, if they can 


Pe every teacher today is con- 


be said to exist at all; in adults, they are to a 
great extent fixed and permanent. The problem 
is not simple. Although attitudes are not so con- 
spicuous in childhood and because of emotional 
concomitants so potent and persevering as later 
in life, they are forming nevertheless. 

Which ones are desirable in a good life? To 
be sure there is now no authoritative answer, even 
in tentative form, for educators have given less 
attention to this important matter than to other 
questions. Of course, it is recognized that there 
can be no final and unvarying list for each and 
every individual; but as educational programs 
become better adapted to the important demands 
of life it will be necessary for them to have the 
most wisely chosen list possible from which to 
draw. There are two ways of answering the 
question: one by securing opinions, the other by 
considering the characteristics of good citizens in 
our present social order. 

What right has the school to meddle with or 
direct this essence of individual character ? 


“It’s a dangerous thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own.” 


All attitudes may be affected or modified by 
precept, personal example, instruction (formal 
and incidental), experience followed by satisfac- 
tions, and ritual which might include such things 
as breeding, courtesy, politeness, and various 
other forms of behavior. Any teacher attempting 
to be influential in this field will cultivate personal 
relations, ascertain students’ loyalties and preju- 
dices, and then by modification of environment 
and by other means develop and direct toward 
wisely chosen goals. 


This Summer 
Go EAST, WEST or MEXICO 


with COLLEGE CREDIT 


Standard colleges participating—only $175 up 


Optional 
.. Send for Free Tour Books. . 


|» (o) (=) (Mo) a OTe beet os) 


desire to go East, West or 
Mexicc 


Greater UNIVERSITY OF TOURS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


State whether you 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The American Library Association will hold its 
next annual convention in the city of Richmond 
May 11-16, 1936. This will bring to Richmond 
several thousand librarians and people interested 
in library work. Hotels have already received 
reservations to their full capacity and the local 
committee in charge is now seeking additional 
accommodations. 

The following will be the main features of the 
program: 


School Libraries Section Program 
Chairman, Mary R. Bacon, North Central High School, 


Spokane, Washington; Secretary, Maud Minster, Senior 
High School Library, Altoona, Pa. 


Monday, May 11, 2:30 P. M. 
Business Meeting. 


Tuesday, May 12, 10:00 A. M. 


Teachers College Librarians Round Table. 

Chairman, Margie M. Helm, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Topic: Library Instruction in Teachers’ College Libraries. 

Library Instruction for Freshmen—Mary Floyd, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Library Instruction for Teachers and Administrators— 
Louis Shores, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Professional Library Instruction for T eacher-librarians and 
for Librarians—Ferne R. Hoover, Assistant Librarian, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Wednesday, May 13, 7:30 A. M. Westmoreland Club 
(6th and Grace Streets) 
School Library Supervisors Breakfast. 
Chairman, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director of School 
Libraries and Textbooks, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Wednesday, May 13, 2:30 P. M. 
Joint Meeting with Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren and Young People’s Reading Round Table. 
Chairman, Jessie E, Tompkins, Section for library work 
with Children; Mabel Williams, Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table; Mary R. Bacon, School Libraries 
Section. 


Topic: The Extension and Improvement of Library Serv- 
ice for Children and Young People. 

Jean C. Roos, Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People, will preside, and various possibilities will 
be discussed by Ethel Wright, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio; Florence Kennedy, Erskine Ramsey Technical 


High School, Birmingham, Alabama; Muriel Page, 
Public Library, Toronto, Ontario; Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve and Mildred Batchelder, of the School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division, A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Thursday, May 14, 8:00 A. M. John Marshall Hotel 
Coffee Shop 
Private School Librarians Breakfast. 
Chairman, Vi Martin, Collegiate School for Girls, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
Thursday Night 
Graduate Library School dinners. 


Friday, May 15, 2:30 P. M. 
General Session. 
Topic: School Library Integration with the Curriculum. 


Dinosaurs, Decimals, and Docents—Dr. John Carr Duff, 
Principal, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, New York. 


A New Method of Integration through Library Lessons— 
Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 


Friday, May 15, 6:30 P. M. Country Club of Virginia 
School Library Dinner. 


The School librarians of Virginia will be hostesses at an 
informal reception immediately preceding the dinner, 
6 :30-7 :00. A number of authors will be guests of the 
evening. 


CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


July 6-17, 1936 
Extension Center, University of Oregon, 
Portland, Oregon 


| Pa Department of Elementary School 


Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has arranged for a conference to be 
held July 6-17, 1936, immediately following the 
Portland Convention. This meeting will be under 
the auspices of the Extension Center, University of 
Oregon, Portland, Oregon, and under the direct 
supervision of Dean Alfred Powers. It will be 
held as a part of the summer session. The con- 
ference is to be on elementary education and all 
who are connected in any way with elementary 
education are invited to attend. There will be 
open discussions on problem solving, character 
education, mental health, classroom work, social 
studies and curriculum building. 
The University of Oregon will grant two credits 
for the two weeks’ attendance at the conference. 
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The BEST DICTIONARY for School lLse 


Has Just Come From Press 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


€ The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
\ 








works, and an unparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 


host Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever published; with 
new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word list; and a host of helpful 
mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary car- 
ries on and greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, 
and simplified definitions — definitions which can be instantly 
understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are 
enriched — accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not 
only explain, but they interpret and classify knowledge, helping 
the pupil to remember by associating the new knowledge with 
something already familiar. 












If you are considering the 
purchase of dictionaries for 
your school, you owe it to 
your pupils to ‘‘look at all 
three” before you buy... . 
Let us PROVE that the 
WINSTON is the best dic- 


Nearly 1000 pages... 1700 illustrations ...10 color tionary for school use—write 


plates ... 24 pages of colored maps—a dictionary for “The Complete Diction- 
and atlas in one... durably bound in green cloth. ary Story, from A to Z.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «: ATLANTA « DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dean Alfred Powers, director of the summer ses- 
sion, is selecting the instructors with the greatest 
of care as he is anxious that the instructors have a 
thorough knowledge of the field of elementary 
education and its needs. Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
president of the National Education Association 
and State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
lowa, and Dr. A. J. Stoddard, immediate past 
president, Department of Superintendence, and 
superintendent of schools, Providence, R. I., will 
be two of the leaders. 

The tuition will be only $12 for the entire time 
(two weeks). A syllabus will be prepared tor 
each person attending, and this will be invaluable 
as a source of reference. 


The officers of the department chose the Ex- 
tension Center, University of Oregon, Portland, 
as the institution at which to hold the conference 
and H. A, Allan, business manager of the N. E. A., 
tells us that Dean Powers has placed this 
meeting at the Public Library so that the books 
will be available to the students. This selection 
was made because of its many advantages, a few 
of which are as follows: 


1. Many teachers, principals, and superintendents 
will go to the N. E. A. convention, and a conference in 
the same city gives them the advantage of attending 
both at a minimum cost. 

2. School systems require teachers to secure a certain 
number of advance credits over a certain period of time. 
(This conference gives two credits of work at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon.) 

3. The instructors have been chosen because of their 
ability and training. 

4. The “City of Roses” has an ideal climate; it is 
near both the mountains and the ocean; its beauty is 
unsurpassed. 


If you plan to attend the Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, or if you would like further 
information about it, write Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
410 W. Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Phones 2-2021 2-1574 2-9591 
CrirlR’ 
ODA. 

ELGAR 


903 E-BROAD ST. 








Our Past in 


New York 





New Geographies and Histories on “Single-Cycle”’ Plan 


“COUR WORLD AND OURSELVES” 


Carpenter — Brigham — Harris and Broaddus — McFarlane 


Our Neighbors Near and Far 

Our Home State and Continent—Virginia Edition 
Our Continental Neighbors 

How the World Lives and,Works 


An outstanding feature of ‘Our World and Ourselves’ 
in the course; now the study of VIRGINIA is so comprehensive in Our Home State and Continent that it 
becomes basic to all future work in geography. Another distinctive feature is the simplicity of vocabulary 
throughout this series—thus providing reading ease for the child. 


“THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN” 


s in the Past 
estern Europe 
When We Were Colonies 
Since We Became a Nation 


Our Dernsieg 


“The Westward March of Man”, like this new geography series, is built on the “‘single-cycle” plan. This 
history series conforms to such prominent Social Science courses as that of the New York State Syllabus, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 


’ 


is the treatment of VIRGINIA geography early 


Chicago 
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I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA!” 


‘See America first!’ \'ve heard that phrase all my 
life—but it was just another slogan until I made this 
unforgettable Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the 
east coast, we swung clear around the continent. 


“Now I've revised the old slogan... for you ‘See 
America BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! 
I've met and made friends with the real America— 
its kindly, interesting people, its surpassing natural 


“Our big bus paused in the 
Delaware Water Gap while 
passengers marveled at the 
towering mountain walls —the 
sparkling ribbon of river below. 


“From the Greyhound Terminal 
in Cleveland, we could clearly 
see the Great Lakes Exposition 
—so we stopped over for an 
exciting day of sightseeing. 


“What a thrill—when a tiny 
fawn burst from the woods, 
scampered across our highway, 
and went splashing through a 
Minnesota :tream! 


“As our bus was ferried across 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate, 
we could look up and see work- 
men spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 


FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 
“COMPARISON MAP” 


Free to Teachers! 
Thousands of teachers are using this 
unusual wall map, which shows how 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 
this address: 

GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








beauty, its mountain grandeur and desert magic, 
huge cities and charming country towns. 


“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow 
travelers, with one of America’s finest drivers at the 
wheel. The cost of my trip was less than gasoline 
and oil for a small private auto. Let me mention 
just a few of my delightful memories: 


“Of course, we stopped off for 

a day at the San Diego Exposition 

—even lovelier this second year 

—and Agua Caliente only a few 
minutes away. 





“I can never forget that wrinkled 
old Indian woman who sold me 
the clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the rainbow-hued 
Apache Trail of Arizona. 


“The romance of the real West 
came to life again at Dallas — 
where we spent many fascinating 
hours at he 25 Million Dollar 
Texas Centennial Exposition. 


“Our Greyhound bus actually 
assed right over the top of 
irginias amazing Natural 

Bridge —in the heart of the 

beautiful Shenandoah Valley.” 





SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, 
for the unique, full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’ —Free to 
teachers. If you hove any trip in mind, jot it down on this line, and 
we will send full information. 





Information on trip to 


Name 





Address ST-SVA 
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The University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 





First Term Second Term: 
June 11—July 22 July 23—August 29 


SUMMER SESSION 


The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill, during the summer of 
1936, offers 300 undergraduate and graduate courses in the following subjects, to be taught 
by members of its own faculty and distinguished visiting professors: 


Astronomy Education Law Political Science 
Bacteriology English Library Science Psychology 

Botany Fine Arts Mathematics Public Administration 
Chemistry Geology Music Romance Languages 
Commerce German Pharmacy Rural Social Economics 
Comparative Literature History Physical Education Sociology 

Economics Latin Physics Zoology 


Small Fees 
No Extra Charge for Out-of-State Students 
Excellent Meals at Reasonable Rates 
Attractive Fireproof and Screened Residence Halls 
Loan Fund Available for Teachers 


Excursions Appointments Bureau 
Social and Recreational Activities Professional Credits 


OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Through the University High School opportunities will be afforded at Chapel Hill for 
observation and demonstration to students of education of the relation of educational 
theory and practice. Sons and daughters of Summer Session students will be welcomed as 
pupils in the Demonstration School. 


The complete Summer Session catalogue will be mailed free of charge upon request. 
Address: Secretary, The Summer Session, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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When You’‘re 
Walking Along 


... just walking along ... and you sud- 
| denly remember that old friend who you 
| heard was sick . . . and you just have to 


know how she (he) is... 


Reach For The 
Nearest Public 
Telephone 


It’s Your Phone 
Away From Home 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


(BELL SYSTEM) 








| 




















HOTEL 
JOHN MARSHALL 


Richmond, Virginia 
Kenneth R. Hyde, Mgr. 
400 Rooms-—400 Baths 

From $3.00 

















HOTEL 
RICHMOND 


Richmcnd, Virginia 
Leonard K. Baber, Mer. 3 
Superb Food—Cafeteria 
“1300 Rooms From $2.00 


















HOTEL 
WM. BYRD 


Richmond, Virginia 
Thomas Gresham, Mgr. 
Coffee Shop-—Garage 
200 Rooms From $2.00 



































can be very quickly made at 
little cost by STENCILING with 


CRAYOLA 


COLORED 


WAX CRAYON 


e Beautiful effects in just the color 
harmony you want can be produced 
by this simple Crayola method. It en- 
ables you to enjoy unique personal pos- 
sessions which could not be bought in 
the shops. Crayola comes in assort- 
ments of 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 colors to 
the box and is obtainable everywhere. 
Stencil Instructions Folder gladly 
sent free upon request. 
Crayola is only one of the famous 
Gold Medal Products for Home and 
Sa.-N Schoolroom Use. 





Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1903E, 41 East 42nd St. 
New York 
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DAYS of Real Joy in New Lands..New Ex- 
periences. .A New Life. .Scotland, England, 


Holland, Belgium, France. On finest steamers 
T h e first class B deck outside, beds. New low rates. 


Ale Unexnalled. metering. All this incleded for only 
William Byrd Press wih a PE TEP a0 


(Or, if you wish, a FREE TRIP to EUROPE) 39 a 





INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
INCORPORATED 565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








PRINTERS (o VIRGINIA © 


| ENGRAVING CO.: 
College Annuals and Schoo! Catalogs i ARTISTS —@— DESIGNERS 
are Our Specialties 4 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. PHONE 2- ‘0776 
i oo : 





LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 


SUMMER SESSION 
NEXT PUBLICATION 


> « * > At 


- VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
Richmond, Va. 
THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. First Term: June 15-July 20, 1936. 


: 1- , 1936. 
6-8 North Sixth Street Second Term: July 21-August 25 36 


Courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates 
Richmond e Virginia and to Degrees. 


For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 
JOHN W. BARCO, Director 
































Teach reach before letter association! 
Teach letter association in whole words! 
Separate knowledges from skills! 
Have your pupils master 500 words in the first 50 pages! 
Follow up-to-date office practice! 


STUART TYPING 


KEYBOARD MASTERY OF THE VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS 
BY THE HIGH FREQUENCY WORD PATTERN METHOD 






































A two-year course in one and two book editions. 
Forms and Teacher’s Manual to accompany. 
One-year course to be published this spring. 

















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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HEALTH TEACHING 
that gets inte the 

’ EYES and 
ae ee = CSPINE 












af t. o 


.. 68 there te stay! 


The success of your health program depends in 
large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 


When you seat them in the American Uni- 
versal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible 
for them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to 
chance... health teaching that is there to stay. 


Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye - protection 
ere available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. \-J-5 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 





a> 


Sa, 
ete 


Tir 






The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


Eastern Virginia Western Virginia 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY J. H. PENCE 
Ninth and Broad P. O. Box 863 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


He was a scholar and a ripe and good one 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 
—Shakespeare 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at St. Louis will linger 
long in memory as the occasion for one of the finest demonstrations of teaching ever 
witnessed by those privileged to be present. 

Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great Auditorium as his classroom, 
and facing the kindly but critical observation of six thousand teachers from every 
state in the Union, gave a masterly demonstration of how to teach a controversial 
subject. 

A typical class of young Americans, intent on their topic, Supreme Court De- 
cisions on New Deal Measures, forgot audience and were indifferent to microphones, 
as they responded to the skillful leadership of Mr. Hatch. 

The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the eager youths who crowded 
the classes of Peter Abelard at the Cathedral School of Notre Dame, the young sea- 
men listening with rapt attention to Henry the Navigator in his high tower on a rocky 
cape of Portugal, were never more closely held under the spell of a teacher’s genius 
than were these young moderns under the guidance of Professor Hatch. 

Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teaching need not be limited to a 
favored few. The teaching genius shown so spectacularly to the assembled audience 
at the Department of Superintendence characterizes Professor Hatch’s writings as 
well as his classroom work. It is perhaps most noticeable in his collaboration with 
Professor Stull which produced the New Geographies, Our World Today, generally 
conceded to be the most teachable as well as the most interesting and attractive text- 
books in this subject. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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